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1994/95 Crop Projections 

USDA's first official projections indi- 
cate larger global production of corn, 
rice, soybeans, and cotton than in 
1993/94. World wheat production is 

forecast to drop I percent, and ending 
stcwks are also forecast down. 

Projections for the U.S. indicate that com 
and soybean production will rebound 
from last year*s reduced levels, stocks 
will increase, and farm prices will aver- 
age lower. Rice and cotton output 
should risei and stocks are expected up 
for rice, but a buildup for cotton may be 
limited by strong demand. Slightly 
lower wheat production is projected, but 
stocks are expected to rise due to lower 
consumption and relatively high imports. 

Food Prospects for ttie Future 

Can the earth produce enough food to 

support the world's population in the 
coming decades? While agricultural re- 
sources are under intense pressure in 
some parts of the world, analysis by 
USDA's Economic Research Service 
(ERS) does not point to a global crisis or 
gross imbalance between overall food 
production and food needs in the long 
term. However, analyses by ERS and 
other research organizations do point to 
localized food crises that will not affect 
the world at large. These include the 
prospect of continuing famines in Sub- 
Saharan Africa and food shortages in 
South Asia^ 

Trade Blocs Building in ttie West 

In the Western Hemisphere, trade initia- 
tives and subregional trade groups are de- 
veloping what could be the foundation 
for a hemispheric trade accord encom- 
passing the US.. Canada, and Latin 
America and the Caribbean. At the same 
time, most Latin American and Carib- 
bean countries are combining market- 
oriented economic reforms with trade 
liberalization to improve global competi- 
tiveness, attract foreign investment, and 
promote economic growth. 




Four of the current trade initiatives in the 
Western Hemisphere involve the U.S.: 
the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA), the Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiative (EAI), the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative (CBI), and the Andean 
Trade Preference Act (ATPA). And with 
the emergence of regional trading blocs, 
agricultural trade between the U.S. and 
other Western Hemisphere countries will 
likely increase as nontariff barriers to 
trade are eliminated. U.S. agricultural 
trade with other Western Hemisphere 
countries — imports and exports com- 
bined— was $24.9 billion in 1993. ac- 
counting for almost 37 percent of total 
U.S. agricultural trade. 

Coffee Market Turnaround 

Worid market prices for coffee, the most 
popular beverage in the U.S. after soft 
drinks, have been rising since January. 
The upturn reflects growing concem 
about supplies in key exporting coun- 
tries, declining stocks in importing coun- 
tries, and the impact of a producers* 
export-retention scheme which withheld 
coffee exports from the market between 
October 1993 and April of this year. 



These higher coffee prices come at a 
time when U.S. coffee consumption has 
begun to pick up after several decades of 
decline. The upturn in U.S. consumption 
largely reflects the strong growth of the 
gourmet segment of the market- While 
imports meet the bulk of U.S. demand, a 
small but growing amount of gourmet 
coffee is produced in Hawaii. 

Exotic Livestock News 

Raising flightless birds not native to the 
U.S. is still an exotic agricultural enter- 
prise in this country. But the raising of 
these birds — mostly ostriches and 
emus — for feathers, hides (leather), and 
meat is growing. In the U.S,, the ostrich 
industry began to expand around 1985, to 
about 40,000-60,000 ostriches today. 
Most of the farms are in Texas and Cali- 
fomia, but there is at least one farm in 
every state. Emu numbers in the U.S. 
range from 75,000 to 100,000 on 5,000 
farms, located mostly in Texas. 

The ostrich and emu industries are now 
in the breeder phase of development. In 
this phase, the price paid for birds re- 
flects continued high prices for breeding 
sttXk rather than the value of meat, 
hides, feathers.oroil. Whenasuffi- 
ciently large number of breeding animals 
is developed or new investors are no 
longer available, breeding stock prices 
are likely to decrease. 

Biodiversity Treaty Impacts 

Developing countries formerly provided 
free access to their agricultural genetic 
resources — including seeds and other 
germplasm from varieties that farmers de- 
velop as well as from the crop ancestors 
of such varieties. With passage of the 
Rio Biodiversity Treaty in 1992, coun- 
tries may now charge for these resources. 
This generated concem aniong breeders 
that the international exchange of 
germplasm will diminish and lead to a 
decline in the rate of varietal improve- 
ment. Close analysis of the treaty and 
available germplasm sources indicate 
that such concerns may be overstated. 
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Field Crops 
Overview 

DomesHc OuHook: 
First 1994/95 ProjecHons 

USDA 's first projections for 1994/95 
U.S. and world crops were released in 
f/ieAfay Agricultural Supply and Dt- 
mard Estimates rt;wrf. Except for win- 
ter wheat, projected production for U.S. 
crops is based on the March 1994 Pro- 
spective Plantings report and trend 
yields. Forecast winter wheat produc- 
rion is based on an objective yield survey 
conducted by USDA 's National Agricul- 
tural Statistics Service (NASS) in late 
April through early May. 

USDA's initial projections indicate that 
com and soybean production will re- 
bound from last year's reduced levels, 
stocks will increase, and farm prices will 
average lower than in 1993/94. Rice 
production is projected higher, and 
sharply lower prices are expected as 
US. Slocks increase. Larger cotton pro- 
duction is anticipated, but continued 
strong demand will limit the increase in 
stocks. Wheat production is projected 2 
percent below 1993/94, but supplies wilt 
be down only slightly because of larger 
Carryin stocks. 



U.S. all-wheat production for 1994/95 
is projected at 136 billion bushels, 

2 percent less than 1993/94 output The 
NASS survey put winter wheat produc- 
tion at 1 .66 billion bushels, based on con- 
ditions as of May 1. Spring wheat 
ou^t. including durum, is projected at 
700 nulljon bushels, based on March pro- 
spective plantings^ historical harvcsted- 
to-planted ratios, and trend yields. 

The forecast 6-percent decline in winter 
wheat production reflects a smaller har- 
vested area, down 4 percent from 
1993/94, as well as a lower average 
yield, down 2 percent. Kansas^ with 
stight increases in harvested area and 
yields is expected to produce nearly one- 
quaner of the nation's 1994 winter wheat 
crop. 

Forecast production in other predomi- 
nanily hard-red-winter (HRW) wheat 
states is down from 1993/94. Significant 
declines are forecast for Texas, where 

dry conditions will reduce area har- 
vested, and Montana, where late harvest 
of the 1993 crop reduced the area planted 
last fall. F(H«cast total HRW production, 
at 1 .01 billion bushels, is nearly 6 per- 
cent less than 1993/94. 

Forecast soft red winter (SRW) wheat 
production of 394 million bushels is 2 
percent below 1993/94. Higher forecast 
yields in some of the producing states are 
expected to be more than offset by reduc- 
tions in area harvested. The largest pro- 
duction declines are in Illinois and 
Missouri where excessive moisture re- 
duced plantings last fall. Of the winter 
wheat classes, the sharpest production de- 
cline is in white wheal. F6recast produc- 
tion of 253 million bushels is down 14 
percent from 1993/94. A return to more 
normal yields in Washington state from 
last year's record-high level accounts for 
most of the reduction. 

The projected 1 Upercent increase in 
spring wheat production is based primar- 
ily on yields rebounding to trend levels. 
Durum productjon will be boosted by an 
anticipated 18-percent jump in acreage 
over last year. Relatively high prices for 
durum compared with other classes of 
wheat and most other crops are behind 



the increase. Prospective plantings of 
other spring wheat were slightly below 
1993 acreage. 

Total wheat use in 1994/95 is projected 
at 2.38 billion bushels, down 3.5 percent 
from the 1993/94 level, because of lower 
feed use and exports. Expected larger 
production and lower prices for feed 
grains are behind the drop in wheat feed 
and residual use to 250 million bushels, 
50million less than in 1993/94. Slug- 
gish world demand and continued fierce 
competition among major exporters un- 
derlie the projected 50-million-bushel 
reduction inU.S. wheat exports. 

US. wheat stocks ai the end of 1994/95 
are projected at 615 million bushels, up 
10 percent from the forecast for last year. 
Projected imports of 80 million bushels, 
although down from an estimated 95 mil- 
lion in 1993/94, are high by historical 
standards. The 1994/95 average farm 
price for all wheat is expected to be 
$2.75-$3J5 per bushel, compared with 
$3.20 in 1993/94. 

Projected 1994/95 corn production, at 
8.7 billion bushels, is 38 percent above 
last yearns r^uced level. Harvested area 
is expected to be 1 3 percent greater than 
1993/94, due to a reduction in the ARP 
(down from 10 percent in 1993 to per- 
cent this year) and the higher harvested- 
to-planted ratio. The 1994 trend yield 
is about 20 percent larger than 1993*s 
below-trend yield. 

Total use in 1994/95 is projected at 83 
billion bushels, 8 percent more than 
1993/94. Larger U.S. supplies and lower 
prices are expected to boost all com use 
categories. Feed and residual use. at 5.2 
billion bushels, is expected up 8 percent; 
prospective exports, at 1.35 billion bush- 
els, are up 10 percent; and food, seed, 
and industrial uses (FSI) are expected to 
total K75 billion bushels, up 9 percent. 
Expected strong growth in com used in 
ethanol production is spurring FSl use. 

While ending stocks of com are pro- 
jected up 52 percent in 1994/95. to 1.26 
billion bushels, they will still be rela- 
tively small. The 1994/95 average farm 
price is forecast to be S2.l0-$2.50per 
bushel, compared with $2.5&'$2.60 in 
1993/94. 
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Com planting is off to a better start ihis 
year compared with last. In the 17 major 
producing states. 78 percent of intended 
acreage was planted as of May 16, up 
from 38 percent a year earlier 

US. soybean production in 199^ pro- 
jected at 2.1 billion bushels, is 16 per- 
cent more than last year. Harvested area 
is expected up 6 percent, to 60 million 
acres, and the 1 994 trend yield is 9 per- 
cent larger than the 1993 yield. 

Total use in 1994/95 is expected to rise 
K5 percent to K98 billion bushels. Con- 
tinued expansion in domestic soybean 
meaJ use will push soybean crush to 
nearly 1,28 billion bushels, near the all- 
time high set in 1992/93. However, pro- 
jected soybean exports, at 600 million 
bushels, are only 10 million bushels 
above 1993/94, Prospects for little or 



no growth in 1994/95 exports of soy- 
beans and soybean products are based 
on continued slow growth in foreign pro- 
tein meal demand and an expected in- 
crease in foreign oilseed production. 

Ending stocks of soybeans are projected 
to rebound to 280 million bushels in 
1994/95. up from forecast carryin of 155 
million. The average farm price is pro- 
jected at $5.25-$6-35 per bushel, com- 
pared with $6.45 for 1993/94. Soybean 
oil prices are projected ai 25-30 cents per 
pound, little changed from this season. 
Soybean meal prices are expected to drop 
sharply to $150-$180 per short ton, down 
from $193 in 1993/94, Soybean oiMs ex- 
pected to account for 44 percent of soy- 
bean product value in 1994/95. up from 
40 percent this season and 33 percent in 
1992/93. 
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US. rice production in 1994/95 is pro- 
Jectedat 181 million cwt, 16 percent 
above 1993/94. Harvested area, at 3.2 
millionacres. is expected to be 13 per- 
cent higher, and the 1994 trend yield is 
slightly larger than the 1993 yield. The 
increase in 1994 acreage is due to higher 
prices earlier this year arnl ^ reduction in 
the ARP from 5 percent in 1 993 to per- 
cent this year. 

Total use in 1994/95 is expected to rise 
slightly to 182 million cwt. Domestic 
use will continue to trend upward, but 
projected exports, at 81 million cwt, are 
unchanged from 1993/94. The gap be- 
tween foreign rice consumption and 
production is expected to narrow in 
1994/95, and world trade is likely to 
show a decline. 

Ending stocks of rice lor 1994/95 are 
projected at 30,1 million cwt, up from 
forecastcanyinof 23.1 million. The 
average farm price is projected in the 
range of $5.75-$7.25 per cwt, well below 
this season's $8.25-$8J5. As of mid- 
May, new crop futures contracts on the 
Mid-American Commodity Exchange 
were around 30 percent below contract 
highs reached last fall following Japan^s 
decision to import rice. New crop fu- 
tures indicate an average farm price near 
or below the $6.50 loan rate. 

Cotton is the only program crop with an 
ARP greater than Opercentin 1994. 

The ARP for upland cotton is 1 1 percent, 
up from 7.5 percent last year. Even so. 
hi^er cotton prices are expected to 
cause a slight increase in plantings this 
year. With norma] abandonment, har- 
vested acres could match I993's 12.8 
million. The 1 994 trend yield is about 10 
percent lar^ger than the 1993 yield, and 
projected cotton production for 1994/95, 
at 17.7 million bales, is 9 percent above 
1993 output. 

Total cotton use in 1994/95 is projected 
at 17.5 million bales, up slightly from 
1993/94. If reaJized, this would put 
1994/95 cotton use at the largest since 
1926 (provided 1993/94 use is under 
17,5 million bales). Domestic mill use is 
expected to expand slightly to 10.5 mil- 
lion bales in response to continued strong 
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demand for cotton products, especially 
denim. Exports are projected to remain 
large, matching the 1993/94 level of 
7 million bales. 

Ending stocks for 1994/95 are projected 
slightly higher it 3*9 million bales, or 22 
percentof total use. Relatively low 
stocks-to-use ratios for 1 993/94 and pro- 
jecied for 1994/95 indicate a polential for 
a volatile cotton market. In mid-May, 
cash prices for base-quality cotton were 
around 78 cents a pound, 35 percent 
above a year earlier. 
{Sam Evans (202) 219-0840} 

Global Market: 
Outlook for 1994/95 

The first projections for 1994/95 wheal 
and coarse grain supply and use, by 
country^ are included in this report. Oil- 
seed projections are for the U.S. only. 
For rice and cotton, only US> total 
world, and totai foreign projections are 
incorporated this month. Individual 
country breakouts for rice, cotton, and 
oilseeds will be made in July. 

The initial projections indicate larger 
global production of corn, rice, soy- 
beans, and cotton than in 1993/94. 
World wheat production is forecast to 
drop I percent, and ending stocks ore 
also forecast down 

Global 1994/95 wheal trade is projected 
to be nearly unchanged from 1993/94, 
Demand continues weak and export com- 
petition remains strong. Consumption 
is projected down marginally from 
1993/94. World production, however, 
is expected to drop 1 percent, and ending 
stocks are projected down. 

Part of the decline expected in produc- 
tion is among exporters — including Can- 
ada and Australia — and U.S. production 
also is prqjeaed lower. The largest re- 
duction is in the former Soviet Union 
(FSU), with winter sown area off 
sharply in Russia and "winter-kill" of 
wheat piants above average in both Rus- 
sia and Ukraine. Additional FSU spring 
sowing and projected production in- 
creases in Central Asia are offsetting 
only some of the decline. 



World Rice Production To Rebound, Lowering Exports . 
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Imports are expected to continue weak in 
the FSU and arc expected to decline in 
1994/95 in South Korea, Mexico, Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East, North Africa, 
andtheU.S. However, China*s imports 
are forecast up 2 million ions, nearly off- 
setting declines elsewhere. Wheat con- 
sumption in China continues to rise, 
spurred by strong economic growth. 



Several factors account for the expected 
decline in imports. FSU imports are pro- 
jected down 3 percent to 13*5 million 
tons, as consumption falls further and 
fmancial constraints continue. South 
Korea and Mexico are expected to use 
less wheat in feed rations as relative 
prices begin lo favor com. The remain- 
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der of the trade decline mainly reflects 
improved 1994/95 production in other 
importing countries. 

The largest gain in exportSt L5 million 
tons, is projected for Canada, as its crop 
quality improves and it increases exports 
to the booming durum niarket- Canadian 
exports are expected to reach 19 million 
tons in 1994/95. Argentina's exports are 
expected to be up slightly, to 5 . 1 million 
tons. 

In Australia, exports are forecast to re- 
main strong at 12.5 million tons, despite 
lower p-odiictioii, due to the record-high 
stock levels. Exports from the European 
Union (EU) are projected to decline 
500,000 tons, to 18 million tons, mainly 
reflecting tight EU durum supplies- 

U.S. exports are projected down 1 mil- 
lion tons from 1993/94, to 32 million 
tons, reflecting continued weak global de- 
mand and strong export competition. 
The U.S share of the export market is 
expected to slip slightly from 1993/94, to 
32,8 percent. 

WorW corn trade is projected to increase 
in 1994/95^ but remain relatively weak. 
Exports are forecast up 5 percent, reflect- 
ing increased imports by Mexico and 

Korea. Production is projected to rise 13 
percent, but consumption is forecast up 
only about 4 percent, and expected end- 
ing stocks rise. 

Barley and sor]ghum exports are both 
projected to decline, falling nearly 8 and 
6 percent. Total coarse grain trade is pro- 
jected at 83 million tons, nearly un- 
changed from this year. 

The projected rebound in U.S. com pro- 
duction accounts for much of the gain in 
global com ourpuL This production gain 
wilt result in lower prices and help boost 
U.S. exports to 34 million tons, up 3 mil- 
lion finom a year earlier. The U.S. share 
of the com market is projected to rise to 
nearly 59 percent from the recent low of 
56 percent forecast for 1993/94. 

China is expected to maintain com ex- 
ports at 12 million tons, reflecting an- 
other large crop. South Africa's exports 
of com are expected to increase 500,000 



tonsi to a projected 3,5 million, due 
to the large supplies from its bumper 
1993/94 crop. Com exports from other 
major exporters, including Argentina, are 
generally expected to be down slightly. 

Com imports aie projected up in a num- 
ber of markets, including South Korea, 
Mexico, and Brazil — more than offset- 
ting another expected decline in FSU im- 
ports. Com use is expected to be more 
attractive to South Korea as imports of 
wheat for livestock feed decline in 
1994/95. NAFTA will likely boost Mex- 
ico's com imports and support continued 
livestock expansion. In Brazil, the ex- 
panding poultry industry and smaller 
com production are expected to push im- 
ports higher. Japan, the largest com im- 
porter, is expected to take 16.8 million 
tons, about the same as in 1993/94. 



World sorghum trade is projected to falU 
laigely because Mexico is likely to substi- 
tute some com imports for sorghum. 
U.S. exports are projected to stay flat at 
4.5 million tons- 
Barley imports are projected to drop in 
the U.S., North Africa, Eastern Europe, 
and the FSU. Despite Saudi Arabia's ef- 
forts to raise barley production, it is still 
likely to be the major barley market, with 
imports projected at 5 million tons, the 
same as in 1993/94, The smaller global 
imports will result in lower exports by all 
the major exporters. 

Global rice production is projected up in 
1994/95. As a result, lower import de- 
mand and a return to the aggressive ex- 
port competition that characterized the 
market in 1992/93 are expected in 
1994/95. Worid exports are forecast 



world Rice and Cotton Production To Rise 
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Wheat 


1993/94 
1994/95 


5602 
SS2.1 


97.9 
©7.6 


5635 
561.5 


t43j0 
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Com 


1993^4 
1994^5 


465.7 

527-4 


55.1 
57.7 


5032 
S22.7 
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Barley 


1993fl4 
1994^5 


167-4 
168.1 


16.9 
^SJS 


167.5 
16S.7 


357 
352 


Hk» 


1993fl4 
1994^5 


34a.O 
354.7 


15.8 

NA 


3552 
356.2 


44,1 
42.6 


Ortseeds 


1993^4 
1994^5 


222.7 

NA 


36.7 

NA 


184.4 
NA 


19.5 
NA 


Soybeans 


199 W4 
1994^5 


113 J 

NA 


28,3 

NA 


960 

NA 


16 6 

NA 


Soybean mear 


1993^4 

1994^6 


77.6 

NA 


28.7 
NA 


77.3 

NA 


35 

NA 


Soybean ol 


1993^4 
1994/95 


17^ 

NA 


43 

NA 


18.0 
NA 


1.4 

NA 








Mittonbaies 




Cotton 


1993/94 
1994«S 


76ja 

84 jO 


262 
27j0 


84.7 
85.5 


303 
£8.6 



NA bNoI available unlU July 12; 1994. 

'Marketing years af«: wheat. July-Jun«: coarM grains, Ociot>er/S«plemt)ef: oilseeds, soybeans 
m©a», and 0*t t<x^^ markeung year* eac^pl Brail and AfflentJna ad|u*i^ lo Odober Sepiember u«de. 
ooilon. AugutlOuiy. ' Rio* Irude ks<or the second calenctar y^ar. All iradQ now has been ^nflaled toindudd 
Uade among me coun(h«f g4 ihe former Sovlei Unkxi. In at3d*ilon. rice iTade.hko oiher gialn uade. 
excludes InlraEC 1r«de O^seed and ooMon Irade, liowever, itjii Include initr«-EC Irade. ' Cfuih only for 
soybeans and oilseeds. 
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down 4.6 percent from the record 16.2 
million tons expected for 1993/94. 

Global rice production and use are pro- 
jected at record levels in 1994/95 as pro- 
ducers expand area in response to the 
very high 1993/94 prices. Production 
(milled basis) is projected up 1.9 percent 
on the strength of both anticipated record 
foreign production of 349 million tons 
and the larger U.S. crop. But prices are 
projected sharply lower because of the 
larger area and expectations that Japan 
will innport less rice. 

The record 2.3 million tons of rice im- 
ports by Japan in 1993/94, along with an 
expected return to normal production 
in 1994/95, is likely to limit Japan's 
1994/95 rice imports to the minimum 
access requirement of nearly 4CX),000 
tons agreed to under the Uruguay Round 
of the G ATT negotiations. Butas world 
prices fall, other price-sensitive import- 
ers may increase rice purchases, limiting 
the decline in volume of rice traded. 

U.S. prices are also falling to a more 
competitive level in international mar- 
kets, and U.S. rice exports arc projected 
at 2.6 million tons in 1994/95, un- 
changed from 1993/94 despite Japan*s 
smaller imports. 

Several developments could limit world 
soybean trade in 1994/95' Slow foreign 
protein meal demand is expected to con- 
tinue, and foreign oilseed production is 
expected to increase. Soybean and meal 
imports will likely remain weak. Contin- 
ued losses in EU import demand due to 
the substitution of grains in feed rations, 
and reduced meal consumption in the 
FSU, are expected to more than offset 
continued import expansion in Asia. 

Strong export competition is expected 
early in the 1994/95 season from the 
record 1993/94 South American soybean 
crop. U.S. soybean exports arc forecast 
up slightly in 1994/95, to 16.33 million 
tons, due to the recovery expected in the 
U.S. crop. U.S, soybean n>cai exports, 
constrained by the weak import demand. 



are projected to remain unchanged at 
4.45 million tons. U.S. exports of soy- 
bean oil are forecast to drop to 480.000 
tons due to larger exports of other vegeta- 
ble oils and a continuation of relatively 
high prices for soybean oil. 

Global 1994/95 cotton import demand 
may rise again* Consumption is expand- 
ing in importing countries. However,the 
higher prices from 1993/94 are expected 
to limit growth in importer demand. 
Global trade is projected to increase by 
850,000 bales in 1994/95, up 3 percent 
from 1993/94, while world consumption 
is expected to rise by 800,000 bales, a 
I -percent increase. 

World production is also projected to 
rise, as major producers retum to more 
normal yields after the weather- and pest- 
induced declines this season. As output 
rises for major producers, consumption 
by these producers is also expected to re- 
sume growing after falling in 1993/94. 
Global output is projected up 10.5 per- 
cent, to 8 million bales, and world stocks 
are expected to tighten. 

Greater production and exports by for- 
eign competitors are projected, but U.S. 
cotton exports are expected to reniain 
large. U.S. exports are forecast at 7 mil- 
lion bales, unchanged from l993/94*s 
strong performance. The U.S. market 
share is expected to fall slightly from 
this season's unusually high share of 27 
percent. 
(Carol Whitton (202} 219 0824] 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Allen Baker, domestic feed 
grains; Nancy Morgan and Jaime 
Castaneda, world oilseeds; Scott Sanford 
and George Douvelis, domestic oilseeds; 
Steve MacDonald, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic cotton- 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domestic (202) 219-0840. SSI 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Forthe I2th consecutive year, meatpro- 
duction is expected up. Poultry and beef 
are expected to account pr ail of this 
year's increase^ while pork production is 
expected to decline for the second year 
in a row. Meat production is expected 
to rise 2.7 percent this yean up from a 
1.4-percent increase lastyear 

Beef production is expected up 4 percent 
in 1994, Slaughter rales are up from the 
low weather-affected levels of a year ear- 
lier, and slaughter weights are record 
high. Although declining seasonally, the 
number of cattle on feed in the 13 quar- 
terly reporting states on April 1 was up 2 
percent ftom a year earlier. In the second 
quarter, fed cattle marketings are likely 
to be up only slightly from last year, but 
continued heavier slaughter weights will 
result in 4-5 percent more beef produc- 
tion than a year earlier. Third-quarter 
beef production is expected lobe up 
nearly 3 percent from a year ago, continu- 
ing modest gains in fed cattle marketings 
with heavier slaughter weights. 

The seasonal peak in fed cattle prices this 
year likely occurred in mid-April, when 
prices reached $77 per cwt. Prices have 
already dropped to the upper $60' s per 
cwt but are expected to average in the 
low $70's this summer, before rising to 
the mid-$70's this fall when supplies de- 
cline seasonally. 

Year-to-year declines in fed cattle prices, 
combined with higher feed costs, con- 
tinue to result in fcedlot losses and lower 
prices for feeder cattle. These losses, 
plus the large number of cattle already on 
feed, will hold down feedlol placements 
this spring. 

In addition, feeder cattle supplies outside 
feedlots on April I were down 1 percent 
from a year earlier. These cyclically low 
feeder cattle supplies, along with favor- 
able grazing conditions, should result in 
more cattle remaining on pasture this 
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Spring and summer than last year as 
ranchers resist lower prices from feedlots. 

Pork production is expected to drop 
about I percent in 1994. December- 
February farrowings fell below inten- 
tions, and the average litter size declined 
slightly from a year earlier for the first 
time in several years — a setting for de- 
cliningporkproduction in 1994. Both 
factors caused the December-Februaiy 
pig crop to decline about 2 percent from 
earlier forecasts and will show up in re- 
duced supplies this summer when the ma- 
jority of those hogs are marketed. 
Third-quarter pork production is forecast 
to be 4.15 billion pounds, about the same 
as a year earlier. 

The March-May pig crop is expected to 
be down from a year earlier. These pigs 
will provide the bulk of fourth-quarter 
slaughter supplies. Production will in- 
crease seasonally from the summer, but 
will be about 3 percent below last year. 

Hog prices during the third quarter are ex- 
pected to be in the high $40's per cwt. 
nearly unchanged from a year earlier. 
Fourth-quarter hog prices are forecast to 



decline seasonally to the mid-$40*s per 
cwt, slightly above last year. Price in- 
creases are limited by year-over-year 
increases in beef and poultry supplies. 

Second-half profit margins, even with 
slightly higher prices, will likely allow 
producers only to recoup losses from ear- 
lier in the year. In addition, producers 
are likely to temper any plans to expand 
hog numbers until the outlook for 
1994/95 is more favorable. 

Following 2 years of favorable returns^ 
broiler output will rise in 1994. Produc- 
tion is expected to increase 5-6 percent in 
both the first and the second half of 
1994, Prices this year have consistently 
remainedaboveayearearlier, and are ex- 
pected to continue higher through the 
summer, at 55-61 cents per pound. But 
these prices have been largely offset by 
higher feed costs, so that net returns dur- 
ing the first half of 1 994 were about the 
same as a year earlier. 

Chick hatch and placements indicate 
third-quarter broiler production will be 
up about 6 percent, with returns continu- 
ing positive. A larger broiler hatchery 



Per Capita Meat Consumption Is Record High 
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flock and increased intended placements 
through 1995 indicate continued produc- 
tion expansion. 

Domestic demand continues to be 
boosted by greater sales of rotisserie 
chicken and the introduction of several 
new fast-food products this spring. Ris- 
ing exports and strong domestic demand 
have pushed leg and leg quarter prices 
dramatically above a year ago. Whole- 
bird prices have moved higher as well 
Ftowever, prices for chicken breasts, al- 
though improving, remain below year- 
ago levels as buyers have focused on 
whole birds and leg parts. 

Broiler exports in 1994 are expected to 
be up over 12 percent from last year and 
a record, with shipments to the Pacific 
Rim, Eastern Europe, Russia, and Mex- 
ico especially strong. Exports to Russia 
in January and February, at 80 million 
pounds, were up substantially from 
43,0CX) a year ago. This strength is ex- 
pected to continue, provided Russia does 
not impose duties on imported meats. 

Shipments to Mexico may slow later in 
the year due to the imposition of a tariff 
rate quota authaized under the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). Under a tariff rate quota, a 
portion of U.S. shipments to Mexico 
could enter duty free, but when the quota 
is reached any additional imports would 
be subject to a high tariff. The quota will 
be raised every year and the tariff gradu- 
ally reduced to zero during the phase-in 
period. For 1994, the tariff rale quota for 
poultry meat is about 60percentof U,S- 
cxports to Mexico in 1992, or 95,000 
metric tons. 

Turkey production growth is expected to 
slow in the third quarter. Poult place- 
ments have moderated in recent months 
in response to higher feed costs and sea- 
sonally lower Uirkey prices in early 1994. 
Placements in April, the latest month for 
which data are available, were down 2 
percent from a year earlier. Third-quar- 
ter turkey production, forecast up about 2 
percent from a year earlier, trails the 5- 
percent increase of the second quarter. 

Wholesale turkey prices in the third quar- 
ter are expected to rise seasonally and av- 
erage about the same as a year earlier. 
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U-S, Livestock & Poultry Products- Market Outlook at a Glance 
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1994 
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• Coid slorage slocks previously dassifiwj as 'other chicken' are now indudwi w*ih bioler slocks. "Toial oon$umpik)n does not include eggs uwd lor hatching. 

S«« \ati6^ 10 and 11 iot complete dennllk>n of lemi^. 



Increased production and slightly larger 
cold storage stocks are expected to mod- 
erate whole-bird price increases. Feed 
costs are expected to ease slightly this 
summer, but remain about 10 percent 
above a year earlier. Net returns should 
average near breakeven during the third 
quarter. 

Turkey exports during the first half of 
1 994 are estimated to be above a year ear- 
lier. Shipments to Mexico, the largest 
U.S export market, were up about 10 per- 
cent from last year during the first quar- 
ter, and shipments to Russia were up 
nearly 10 million pounds from a year ago 
due to relatively low U.S^ export prices. 
Exports to South Korea were down about 
30 percent 

As with broilers, shipments to Mexico 
may slow later in the year due to the im- 
position of a tariff rate quota authorized 
under NAFTA. Prior to NAFTA, US. 
turkey exports to Mexico were subject to 
nrwre restrictive measures. Trade issues 
are also pending with South Korea, an- 
other large U,S. market, including shelf- 



life regulations for imported meats and 
delays in moving products due to cus- 
toms inspections. 

Table-egg production is forecast up I 
percent in 1994. Slow growth in domes- 
tic consumption and trade, and slightly 
weaker season-average prices, are behind 
the modest growth. Table-egg produc- 
tion is expected up fraciionaliy in the 
second half, down from a 1-2 percent 
increase in the first half. Third-quarter 
table~egg production will be only slightly 
larger than a year earlier — a result of 
flock size reduction in response to the 
second-quarter negative returns. 

Light hen slaughter has been greater than 
last year, creating a smaller, but younger 
and more productive flock. Hen slaugh- 
ter is expected to continue greater than 
last year during the remainder of the 
year. In addition, first-quarter egg-type 
hatch was 9 percent below last year and 
the hatchery supply flock 3 percent 
smaller, indicating fewer pullets will be 
available for flock placement during the 
second half of 1994. 



Wholesale prices should average near 70 
cents for the year, compared with 73 
cents last year. In the second quarter, 
wholesale prices weakened, but the de- 
crease was limited by greater demand for 
processing eggs and exports. Third-quar- 
ter wholesale prices should strengthen 
from last year to the high 60's per dozen. 

Milk production continues to shift west. 

Production gains in the western states 
will offset declines in the Midwest, al- 
lowing U.S. milk production to rise sub- 
stantially above a year earlier by late 
1994. However, for the year as a whole, 
total milk production is expected to be up 
only slightly from last year's 151 billion 
pounds. 

New dairy operations in several westem 
states have boosted cow numbers enough 
to guarantee sizable production gains for 
these stales during the rest of 1994. In 

contrast, some Midwest states will not re- 
cover from recent drops in output for 
years. 
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New Mexico, Arizona> Idaho, California, 
Texas, and Oklahoma each produced at 
least 5 percem more milk in January- 
March than a year earlier. These six 
states account for about one-fourth of 
U.S. milk production. 

For these six states as a whole, milk out- 
put during January-March jumped nearly 
lOpercent from a year earlier, with 4 per- 
cent more cows and a 5-percent gain in 
milk per cow. The large jump in milk 
per cow in these states may be due to use 
of bovine somatotropin (bST). 

North Dakota, Kansas, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Minnesota also produce 
about one-fourth of the US. milk supply, 
but their output has been declining. Pro- 
duction in these six states declined 7.5 
percent on average from a year earlier 
during January-March, The loss of al- 
most 6 percent of the herd was the major 
cause of lower production. In addition, 
forage quality probienis in 1993 were 
common in ihesestates, contributing to a 
2-percenl decline in milk output per cow 
during January-March and possibly slow- 
ing initial useof bSX 

These Midwest states have rapidly lost 
producers who were no longer competi- 
tive. So far, few remaining producers 
have been willing to expand operations 
and bring those resources back into 
production. 



For further information, contact: 
Agnes Perez, coordinator; Ron 
Gustafson, cattle; Steve Reed, hogs; 
Lee Chrlstensen, Larry Witucki,and 
Milton Madison, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All are at (202) 219- 
1285. EB 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



USDA 's Crop Production report for May 
ccmtains estimates of almond production 
in California. Other USDA commodity 
reports released in May, which contain 
specialty crop estimates, include Potato 
Stocks and Catfish Processing. 

California's 1994 almond output and 
summer fruit supplies are expected as 
large or larger than last year, and prices 
will likely be lower. Potato prices are 
expected to remain strong through the 
summer because fewer fresh potatoes 
currently remain in storage than usual. 
And farm-rcdsed catfish output will in- 
crease this fall when the small fish in 
ponds this spring reach food size. 

Larger 1994 crops tire expected for Cali- 
fornia almondSf apricots, and sweet 
cherries. USDA forecasts California a/- 
mond production at 610 million pounds, 
shelled basis, in 1994, up 24 percent 



from last year. California produces es- 
sentially all almonds grown in the U,S. 
The small 1993 crop, plus strong domes- 
tic and export demand, have towered 
stocks and increased grower and whole- 
sale prices for the 1993/94 season. 
Wholesale prices (f,o.b. Califomia) have 
ranged from $2.25 to $2,50 a pound dur- 
ir^ most of the 1993/94 marketing sea- 
son, compared with $L60-$ 1.90 in 
1992/93. Increased output could signal 
lower prices later this year. 

California shippers concluded the sea- 
sonal shift from navel oranges to Valen- 
cia oranges during May, and fresh 
orange prices are expected to decrease as 
the Valencia harvest reaches its peak. 
While Califomia navel output in 1993/94 
was down, Valencia orange production 
is forecast 22 percent higher than last 
season. 

Califomia sweet cherries are among the 
first summer fruits to be harvested> and 
producers expect a bumper crop this 
year. Prices during California's harvest- 
ing season^which peaks around Memo- 
rial Day and continues through early 
June — are expected lower than 1 993 
prices, Washington and Oregon take 
over as the major sweet cherry suppliers 



USDA To Terminate Citrus Marketing Orders 

USDA announced in mid-May that it intends to terminate marketing orders for 
California- Arizona lemons, navel oranges, and Valencia oranges by mid-July 
1994, The primary reason for the termination was failuieof the Industry to arrive 
at a consensus on proposed changes to the programs. 

Federal marketing orders authorize agricultural producers to promote orderly mar- 
keting by influencing such factors as supply and quality, and to pool funds for pro- 
motion and research. Marketing orders are Initiated by the industry, and are 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and by a vote among producers. Once 
approved, a marketing order is mandatory. 

The Federal marketing orders for California and Arizona navel oranges. Valencia 
orangcj;, and lemons authorize standards for fruit size, collection of funds for mar- 
keting and research, and controls on the volume of fresh fruit marketed domesii- 
I'cally, Volume controls had not been implemented for over a year. 

The dims industry now has the option to propose new marketing orders that 
would more effectively accomplish the goals of providing market stabiliQ^ and 
preventing gluts or shortages. 
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Sugarcane Production Is Shifting to Florida and Louisiana 
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during June and July. USDA releases its 
first estimate of cherry production in 

June. 

CaJifomia's producers report that their 
1994 apricot crop cou]d be 10-15 per- 
cent larger than in 1993. California ac- 
counted for 92 percent of U.S. apricot 
output in 1993. 

Georgia growers reportedly expect their 
1 994 peach crop to be neariy the same 
size as last year's large output of 150 mil- 
lion pounds. Growers in South Carolina 
have reported nearly ideal weather dur- 
ing the March bloom period and are 
expecting a large crop. California — 
the largest producer of fresh-market 
peaches — has had relatively favorable 
weather, and shippers expect volume to 
be about the same as last season. The 
first USDA estimate of peach production 
will be in June. 

Strong demand and smaller supplies 
this spring are keeping potato prices 
high. Retail prices for fresh potatoes this 
spring have been up 10-15 percent from 
a yearearJier. arMl will likely stay high 
through the summer. Season-average 
grower prices for the 1993/94 marketing 



year are estimated ai $6.22 per cwt, up 
1 3 percent from last season. The largest 
seasonal potato crop is harvested in the 
fail and marketed throughout the year. 

Continued export growth for frozen pota- 
toes along with larger purchases by fast- 
food restaurants have pushed up the 
volume of potatoes used for processing. 
Due largely to increased processing use, 
an estjmaled9 percent fewer fall potatoes 
remained in storage on May 1 than ayear 
earlier. 

Despite a 1 5-percent-larger spring crop, 
fresh potato supplies on May 1 were esti- 
mated down 4 percent from a year ago. 
With a large portion of this supply com- 
mitted to processing, lower shipments of 
fresh-market potatoes are expected 
through the summer, and prices will 
likely remain strong until the 1994 fall 
crop becomes available. 

I Beet sugar production is ejqpected to in- 
crease this yeary but cane sugar output 
may fall USDA projects total 1994/95 
sugar production at 7.67 million tons, 
raw value, up 1 ,5 percent from the cur- 
rent season. Beet sugar production is ex- 



pected to account for 56 percent of the to- 
tal, up from 54 percent this season. 

Earlier this year, sugarbeet growers indi- 
cated intentions to plant K46 million 
acres in 1994, up 1 percent from last 
year. Thelargest gains are expected in 
the North Dakota-Minnesota production 
area, where expanded acreage increased 
output 42 percent between 1 982 and 
1992. 

Sugarcane producers in Florida and Lou- 
isiana have also been expanding produc- 
tion since 1982, primarily by increasing 
acreage. Sugar production rose 29 per- 
cent both in Florida and Louisiatia be- 
tween fiscal 1983 and 1993. Increased 
sugarcane acreage in these states has 
helped offset recent declines in Hawaiian 
sugarcane acreage. Sugarcane output 
and acreage have been falling in Hawaii 
due to high production costs and mill 
closures. Sugar output in Hawaii is 
projected at 560,000 tons in 1994/95. 
compared with 1 . 1 million tons in 
1983/84. 

Output of farm-raised catfish is ex- 
pected up this full. The increase follows 
a period of flat or declining output since 
the beginning of 1993. Growers have 
more small fish (small stockers and fin- 
gerlings/fry) in their ponds this spring 
than a year ago. Producer sales are ex- 
pected to pick up this fall when these fish 
reach market size. 

The current slump in catfish deliveries to 
processors, which followed a period of 
lowered stocking rates in 1993, is ex- 
pected to continue through second- 
quarter 1994. Reduced supplies this 
spring have boosted producer prices to 
80 cents a pound, up from averages of 68 
and 72 cents in 1992 and 1993. 

In response to the higher farm prices, 
growers increased the rate at which they 
stocked their ponds during the first quar- 
ter of this year. Inventory of small stock- 
ers on April 1 was up 16 percent from 
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As Catfish Command Higher Prices . 




April 1 . Farmer- held invervtories in ponds. 



Apnl 1 . Farmer- held inventones m ponds, 

Stockers weigh over 0.06 pound and up to 0.75 pound Rngerlings weigh over 0.002 pound 

and up to 0,06 pound. 



1993, and fingeriing/fry numbers were 
up 1 8 percent Grower prices for catfish 
are expected to decline this fall as these 
fish reach market size and piTocessing vol- 
ume picks up. 
[Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0882] 



For further information^ contact: 
Dennis Shields, and Diane Bertelsen. 
ihjit and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Verner 
Grise. tobacco (202) 219-0882. David 
Harvey, aquae ul tune; Lewrene Glaser, 
industrial crops (202) 219 0085. ffi] 
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Minn,'Wi$. Manufocturing 




Grade Milk. Final 1991^3 


3 


Dairy Products 




Poultry Siaugtiter 


6 


Crop Progress— after 4 p.m. 




Egg Products 


8 


Broiler Hatchery 


9 


Crop Production 


13 


Crop Progress— otter 4 p.m. 


14 


Turkey Hatct^ery 


15 


Broiler Hatchery 




ts/linc Production 


17 


Cattle on Feed 


20 


Crop Progress— offer 4 p.m. 


21 


Catfish Processing 


22 


Broiler Hatchery 




Cold Storage 


24 


Ctickens & Eggs 




Livestock Slaughter 


27 


Agricultural Chemical 




Usage, Fruits 




Crop Progress— after 4 p.m. 


28 


Almond Production (tent.) 




Peanut Stocks & Processing 


29 


Agricuitural Prices 




Broiler Hatchery 


30 


Cherry Production (Tent.) 




Grain Stocks 




Hogs & Pigs 




Acreage 
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News Watch . . . 



Nutrition Label Extension 

The compliance date for the new federally mandated nutrition 
labels, which wcn[ into cffeci for mosi foixl products on May 8, 
may be extended. The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
Commissioner has indicated a willingness to work with Con- 
gress if it passes legislation to delay the compliance. Arocenlly 
introduced bill would allow food packagers umil August 18 to 
exhaust stocks of packages and labels manufactured Ixfore 
April L 

The new nittntion labels were designed to assist consumers in 
making healthful food choices and in making it easier to see 
how a food fits into the overall diet, FDA and USDA estimate 
[here would be significant benefits from the new nutrition lalxls 
even with limited consumer response {AO May 1 994). 

"Bait Tubes" for Cotton Weevils 

A new biological pest control strategy — a "bait tuljc" for wee- 
vils — will receive a large conunercia] field test this summer in 
Mississippi. The bait tube, invented by USDA scientists, will 
be used by about 20 cotton growers in an effort to replace insecti- 
cide sprays to control weevSs on all 8»000 coiton acres in 
Noxubee County, Pheremoncs (&ex attraciants) are used to draw 
weevilstothe tubes, which are coated with a small amount of in- 
secticide. The tubes use only a fraction of the insecticide used In 
spraying. 

Biological control and other strategies to reduce or eliminate pes- 
ticides have been receiving closer scrutiny for application in 
integrated pest management (IPM) in recent years. A new 
USDA study of integrated pest management, which incorporates 
nonchemical controls as well as more efficient use of pesticides, 
found that adoption has lagged for many biologica] control 
strategies {AO May 1994). 

Foreign Landownership Remains Small 

Foreign interests owned l4.6nmllion acres, slightly more than 1 
percent of privately held U,S. agricultural land, as of December 
3 1 , 1993, according to a new report by USDA*s Economic Re- 
search Service (ERS). This percentage has held fairly steady 
since 1981. Acreage in foreign ownership in 1993 increased 1 
percent — 140,141 acres — from a year earlier. 

Forest land accounts for almost half of the foreign^>wned acre- 
age (48 percent), followed by pasture (28 percent^and cropland 
0? percent). The sute with the largest foreign-owned acreage — 
mostly timberland — was Maine. 



While the Federal government limits its regulation of foreign 
landownership to reporting requirements, 28 sta[es have some 
type of law on landownership by foreign interests. The range of 
state laws includes outright prohibition, acreage or time limiia- 
tions, and reporting requirements similar to Federal legislation 
(AOMay 1993). 

USDA Food Safety Campaign 

USDA launched a food safety education campaign in May, tar- 
geting children and parents across the U.S. Under this cam- 
paign, more than 2 million postcards containing a food safety 
message will be distributed by USDA agencies, including the 
Food and Nutrition Service and the &itension Service, joined by 
the National Association of School Nurses. 

The food safety message on the cards cautions consumers to 
avoid eating hamburgers that are still pink in the middle. The 
postcard campaign is one of many that USDA is launching to 
educate the consumer about proper cooking and handling of 
meat and poultry products, 

ERS has estimated that medical costs and productivity losses 
from disease caused by major foodbome pathogens are over S5 
billion a year (AO June 1993). In addition lo promoting con- 
sumer education^ USDA is undertaking a range of activities to 
improve food safety In slaughter and processing plants . 

Soil Conservotion Progress 

About 92 percent of the conservation plans for highly erodible 
cropland in the U.S. are being implemented on schedule by farm- 
ers, according to a recent assessment by USDA's Soil Conserva- 
tion Service (SCS). Erosion on these lands will t>e reduced from 
an estimated 17.5 tons per acre in 1985 to 6 tons per acre annu- 
ally when the plans are fully implemented — improving air and 
water quality, enhancing wildlife habitat, and helping to protect 
the long-termproductivity of the nation's most vulnerable crop- 
land. 

The conservation compliance provision in the Food Security Act 
of 1985 requires farmers with highly erodible cropland to have 
an approved conservation plan on that land arKl to fiilly imple- 
ment ihc plan by January 1» 1995, in order to maintain ebgibility 
for farm program benefits. Conservation plans arc in place for 
over 143,000acresof highly erodible cropland. While this con- 
servation provision and o[her compliance mechanisms can be ef- 
fective if sufficient leverage exists, leverage in the form of 
commodity program payments may be eroding In the face of 
Fedcrat budget constraints (AO November 1993). H3 
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U.S. Coffee 
Market 
Percolating 
Again 



World market prices for coffee, 
the most popular beverage in 
the U.S. after soft drinks, have 
been moving up since January. If prices 
are sustained or move higher, it could 
mean a bigger trade bill for the U.S., and 
higher prices for consumers- 

During January-March 1994, New York 
futures market prices averaged 81 .8 cents 
a pound, up 6 percent from the previous 

quarter and 23 percent above January- 
March 1993. 

WhileasmaJI amount of coffee is pro- 
duced in Hawaii, imports meet the bulk 
of U.S. demand. The upturn in prices re- 
flects growing concern about supplies in 
key exponing countries such as Brazil, 
Colombia, and Mexico, declining stocks 
in importing countries, and the impact of 
a producers' export-retention scheme. 
Under this plan — which was in effect be- 
tween October 1 993 and April of this 
year — 28 coffee-exporting countries, in- 



cluding Brazil and Colombia, agreed to 
hold back 20 percent of export-market 
coffee as stocks in order to boost prices. 

World coffee prices had been dropping — 
and importers building up stocks — since 
July 1989, when the International Coffee 
Organization QCO) tenninaied export 
quotas. As coffee producers have turned 
to their own export-retention scheme, im- 
porters have been drawing down stock s- 
U.S. coffee stocks at the end of March 
1994 totaled 7.2 million 60-kilo (132- 
pound) bags, down 28 percent from the 
record high last March. 

For the first quaner of 1994 (January- 
March), total U.S. coffee imports (includ- 
ing ground soluble and roasted coffee) 
were 4.4 million bags valued at $416.6 
million. This translates into an aggregate 
unit import priceof $94.80 per bag, or 
7 1 .8 cents per pound. In contrast, U.S. 
coffee imports for the first quarter of 
1993 totaled 5.83 million bags valued at 
$450.3 million, with a unit import price 
of $7730 per bag or 58.4 cents a pound. 

The bulk of annual US. coffee imports is 
green coffee, amounting to 93 percent of 
total import volume in calendar 1993. 
Imported green coffee is processed by 
coffee roasters before it enters the mar- 



ketplace. U.S. roasters prefer to import 
green coffee in order to prepare special 
blerxls of coffees from around the world 
to achieve distinctive tastes associated 
with their brands. Processed roasted and 
instant coffees comprise the remaining 
small share of imports. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, first -quarter 1994 retail prices 
of roasted coffee averaged $2.52 per 
pound, up 4 percent from first-quarter 
prices a year ago. These higher coffee 
prices come at a time when U.S. coffee 
consumption has begun to pick up after 
several decades of declining usage. 

U.S* Coffee Consumption 
Staging a Comeback 

Although overall U.S. coffee consump- 
tion and sales have increased modestly in 
recent years, the gourmet segment of the 
market has exhibited strong growth, re- 
flected in the increasing number of cof* 
fee bars retailing specialty coffee across 
the U.S. 

In 1993, U.S. per capita consumption of 
all coffee showed an upturn. Based on a 
National Coffee Association (NCA) sur- 
vey, consumption averaged 1 .87 cups per 



US. Reverses Long-Term Downward Trend In Coffee Drinking 
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U.S, Coffee Imports Are Declining, Prices Rising 




1990 91 

'Composite green prtee. New YortL " Urn-oasled equivalenl. 



person per day, up 8 percent from the 
1987-91 annuaJ average, and up 7 per- 
cent from 1991 (no survey was con- 
ducted for 1992). Last yearns upturn in 
U.S. consumption largely reflects ihe 
strong growth of the gourmet or specialty 
segment of the market. 

However, 1993 consumption is still well 
below its peak of 1962, when use of all 
types of coffee totaled 3,12 cups per per- 
son per day. The long'ierm downward 
trend in coffee use reflects changes in 
American lifestyles and tastes. 

In the early 1960's, nearly three-quarters 
oftheU.S. population lOyearsof age 
and older drank coffee. By the early 
1990's, consumers in this group had 
fallen to just 51 percent. The NCA esti- 
mates thai about 72 percent of U,S. cof- 
fiee consumption is at home — 51 percent 
at breakfast and 35 percent between 
meals. Another 18 percent is at the work- 
place, and most of the balance at **eating 
establishments." 

The NCA estimates 1993 per capita con- 
sumption of regular coffee, the most 
popular type, at 1.61 cups, and decaffei- 
nated at 0.28 cups. Instant coffee con- 



sumption was 0.2S cups per person, 
downfromits peak of 0.75 cups in 1974. 

U.S. coffee sales in 1993 totaled $3.2 bil- 
lion, with regular coffee, including gour- 
met sales, at $2.24 billion, and instant 
coffee at $960 million. Forecasters ex- 
pect specialty coffee sales to capture a 
thirdofcoffeeindustry revenues in 1994, 
compared with 19 percent tn 1989 and 
just 10 percent in 1983. 

Mexican Imports 
Growing in Importance 

Coffee sales to the U.S. accounted for 
more than a quarter of global imports last 
year, and coffee represented 6, 1 percent 
of total U.S. agricultural imports. U.S. 
imports of all types of coffee totaled 19.3 
million 60-kilo bags in 1993 {valued at 
$1 .52 billion), down 27 percent from the 
previous 5-year average. 

Three countries— Brazil, Colombia, 
and Mexico — supplied just over half of 
U,S. coffee imports last year, Brazil 
accounted for almost 21 percent, Colom- 



bia and Mexico each supplied about 1 6 
percent, and the remainder came from 
nearly 60 other countries. 

Attention has focused on Mexico's cof- 
fee production and export potential this 
year for several reasons. First, unlike Co* 
lombia and Brazil, Mexico is not partici- 
pating in the export-retention scheme. 
Second, the recent unrest in southern 
Mexico raised concerns earJier this year 
about possible impacts on the harvest 
and the flow of exports. About 60 per- 
cent of Mexico's total annual coffee pro- 
duction Is exported, mostly to the U.S. 

The bulk of Mexico's coffee production 
is in the states of Oaxaca, Veracruz, and 
Chiapas. Chiapas, which accounts for 
close to half of the country^s production, 
is the area of the recent uprising against 
the national government, aTTK)ng indige- 
nous people seeking land reform. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Embassy in Mexico 
City, coffee losses are expected to be 
minima] because the largest producing 
area in Chiapas — the Pacific coastal re- 
gion — was little affected by the conflict. 
USDA's current forecast for Mexico's 
1993/94 coffee production is 4,15 mil- 
lion bags, up about 9 percent from 
1992/93. 

However, the recent unrest in Chiapas 
has highlighted the problems faced by 
many small- and medium-sized Mexican 
coffee producers in the past several 
years — lower producer prices, lack of 
credit, and the inability to develop alter- 
native crops. The Mexican government 
and coffee producer associations are 
working together to develop a new na- 
tional subsidy program for small- and 
medium-sized growers. The govern- 
ment' s objectives are to address the so- 
cial problems caused in part by the 
severe economic crises faced by more 
than 250,000 small- and medium-sized 
coffee growers, and to maintain the ex- 
port flow of coffee — which ranked fourth 
in value for Mexico's agricultural sector 
in 1993. 

The volumeand value of U.S, coffee im- 
ports from Mexico have generally been 
trending upward over the last 15 years. 
In 1993, U.S. coffee imports from Mex- 
ico totaled 3 million bags — valued at 
$251 million — down slightly from the 
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Hawaii's Output: Small but Growing 

Hawaii is well knoMm for It^ "Kona'' coffee* grown in the rich volcanic soils on 
the weslem slopes of the *'Big Islam!" (Hawaii), The demand for Hawaii's coffee 
Is strong, and the product receives prcniium prices. 

Hawaii is the only commerciaJ producer of coffee io the U.S* For the 1993/94 
season, Hawaii's total coffee pnxluction is estimated at nearly 18,000 bags, up 
from an average of 12,000 bags Id the early 1980's, but still only a third of the 
peakoutpulof the late 1950's and early i960's. Fromthecarly 1960'sthrough 
the early 1980's* Hawaii's coffee sector was in a state of general decline as low 
prices, increasing land values* and rising labor costs resulted in a shift to more 
profitable crops or land uses. This was especially true on the Kona coast of the 
island of Hawaii* the principal growing area 

Higher prices and heightened demand for quality coffee have led to a resurgence 
inprtxluction in the last several years. The 1989/90 season marked the return of 
the island of Kauai to commerciaJ coffee productioa Kauai*s output is expected 
to increase sharply In the coming years as new plantings begin bearing fhiit and 
young trees increase in productivity. The expansion of coffee production on 
Kauai was set back by damage from Hurricane Iniki in September 1992, but cof- 
fee officials report that production has now fiilly recovered. 

Coffee acreage has also expanded on Maui and MolokaL A total of 4,800 acres 
are forecast to be harvested in Hawaii during the 1993/94 season* up 20 percent 
from last season, and the most coffee acreage [o be harvested in 40 ycar^. 

According to the Hawaii Agricultural Statistics Service* the potential for future 
coffee production is high as newly bearing fields mature and arc supplemented by 
even younger plantings. A record 7,000 acres is currently planted in coffee* sec- 
ond only to macadamia nuts among Hawaii's diversified agriailtunil crops. 

Efforts are being made to promote and export Kona coffee to the growing spe- 
cially markets in Japan and the U.S. mainland With the shortage of Jamaican 
*'Blue Mountain"coffee, oneof the world's premium types* demand for Kona 
coffee has picked up in the gourmet marketplace. Kauai's growers are marketing 
their product as "Hawaiian Supreme^** to distinguished it from Kona coffee 



1 988-92 period* but 50 percent higher 
that 1973-87. First-quarter 1994 imports 
from Mexico were 23 percent higher than 
the corresponding period in 1993* due 
partly to other major U.S. suppliers with- 
holding coffee exports. 

In contrast, first-quarter volume coffee 
imports overall in the U.S. were 25 per- 
cent below first-quarter 1993, due to the 
sharply higher coffee prices. However, 



coffee imports are expected up for calen- 
dar 1 994* and are expected to continue 
strengthening in coming years because of 
increasing consumer demand for spe* 
cialty coffee. Imports from Mexico are 
likely to continue increasing, especially 
if Mexican growers can provide premium 
grades of coffee to the U.S . gourmet cof- 
fee market. 

[Peter Buzmnell and Fred Gray (202) 
219-0886] m 



The "Exotic" 
Sector: 
Ostricties & 
Emus 



Raising flightless birds that are not 
native to the U.S. is still consid- 
ered an exotic agricultural enter- 
prise in this country. But the raising of 
these animals for feathers* hides 
(leather), and meat is growing. 

Ratites are flightless birds having a flat 
breastbone instead of the keel-like ones 
common to most flying birds. Two rat- 
ites of particular importance in the U.S. 
are ostriches and emus. Ostriches, native 
to South Africa, grow to 7 or 8 feet talK 
and weigh as much as 450 pounds. 
EmuSt the Australian cousins of the os- 
irichj are slightly smaller than ostriches, 
but still grow to 5-6 feet and weigh 1 10- 
130pounds. These two ratites' egg pro- 
duction begins between 18 months arwi 3 
years of age* and birds are not usually 
slaughtered before reaching 18months 
of age. 

Most birds have thus far been raised for 
breeding purposes* and their prices are 
highj reflecting this use and, in some 
cases, yielding substantial profits to own- 
ers. An important question for current 
and potential bird owners is at what point 
the number of birds will be large enough 
that their price becomes tied to the value 
of the products these birds yield. 

Domestic production is the primary 
source of ratites. South Africa, the only 
country which ever exported substantial 
numbers of ostriches, has prohibited the 
export of ostriches or ostrich eggs since 
1959. And while the U.S. has allowed 
the import of ratites since 1990, quaran- 
tines are required. Although eggs can 
also be imported from approved overseas 
farms, hatchability has been low. 

Ostrich farming has largely been a specu- 
lative venture for the last 100 years. In 
the late I800's* wild flocks in South Af- 
rica were hunted nearly to extinction, due 
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to the popularity of ostrich feathers in 
European and American fashion. By the 
end of the 19th century, ostrich farms 
were established in northem and south- 
ern Africa, Australia, southern Europe, 
and the U.S. to supply this fashion item. 

Ostriches were introduced into the U.S. 
in 1882- Numerous ostrich farms were 
started in the late 1800's and early 
1900's, mostly in Arizona and Califor- 
nia. The number of birds in the U.S. 
peaked in 1914. South Africa exported a 
record 1 million pounds of feathers in 
1913-14, from about 1 million birds on 
1300 farms. There were an additional 
20>000 birds in the Northern Hemisphere. 

However, the demand for feathers plum- 
meted when Wodd War I began. Ostrich 
farming became primarily a novelty in 
South Africa, the U.S., and a few other 
countries. The number of South African 
fanns dropped to 52 by 1945, and annual 
feather exports by South Africa dropped 
to 3,000 pounds by the 1960's. In the 
U.S., bird numbers dropped to as few as 
200-300 by 1920. 

Beginning about 1960, South Africa's in- 
dustry started to expand again due to in- 
creased world demand for ostrich leather. 
It has now revived to a profitable level, 
with 450 farms and around 225,000 
birds. These farms supply meat> leather, 
and feathers to domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. In addition, some ostriches provide 
tourist attractions. 

In the U.S., the ostrich industry began to 
expandagain around 1985. Currently, 
there are 40,000-60,000 ostriches in the 
U.S., with about 4,000-5,000 established 
breeder birds. Most ostrich farms are lo- 
cated in Texas and California, but there 
is at least one farm in every state. Esti- 
mates of emu numbers in the U.S. range 
from 75,000 to 100,000 on 5,000 farms, 
located mostly in Texas. 

High Prices Reflect 
Breeding Value 

Recent trade articles have stressed the 
profitability of ostrich and emu fanning 
in the U.S., along with claims of the 
health and nutritional benefits of the 

meat. Breeding pairs have reportedly 



sold for $50,000 or more during the past 
year. Breeding pairs typically lay 50 to 
60 eggs a year, and over half of tJ^m will 
likely hatch, resulting in about 30 birds 
per pair, each bird valued at $7,500. 

These prices reflect breeding value and 
are much higher than the value of the 
meat and other products from the bird. 
A Pennsylvania State University study 
found that at these prices* producers can 
earn a $3,300 profit if a male and a fe- 
male are sold as a breeding pair, but 
could reahze a $16,000 loss If they are 
sold for slaughter. 

The ostrich and emu industries are now 
in the breeder phase of development, 
with primary attention focused on ex- 
panding the number of birds CO a level 
which would eventually support commer- 
cial production. In this phase, the price 
paid for birds reflects expectations of 
continued high prices based on the sale 
for breeding stock rather than for value 
of meat, hides, feathers, or oil, estimated 
tobeabout $l,000perostrich. Conse- 
quently, only cull birds are generally 
slaughtered, providing a very small sup- 
ply of salable products. 

It is likely that at some point a market 
will develop for ratite products which 
will be large enough to support commer- 
cial slaughter of adult birds- How large 
an industry could be supported can only 
be conjectured at this time. 

As more producers enter the breeding 
stock business, prices are driven up. But 
at some point, when a sufficiently large 
number of breeding animals is developed 
or new investors are no longer available, 
breeding stock prices will decrease. 
Prices should eventually drop to the level 
reflecting the slaughter value of the 
animal. 

The large birds are currently so valuable 
chat some have been stolen. As such, it 
is fairly common to insure them against 
theft and death. The annual insurance 
premium for an ostrich may be 10-12 
percent of its value, driving up the cost 
of production. 



Ratites Provide Feathers, 
HideSy & Meat . . . 

Although ratites are currently used 
nfHKtly for breeding stock in the U.S., 
they can provide feathers, hides, and 
meat as well. Emus also produce an oil 
that is used for medical and cosmetic 
purposes. 

Feathers were an Important ostrich prod- 
uct many years ago for fashion and orna- 
mentation, and they are currently being 
used in the electronics manufacturing 
process (since they are static free). An 
ostrich produces about 1.25 pounds of 
plumes every year, and about 2-4 pounds 
of feathers when slaughtered^ 

The current supply of feathers has a mar- 
ket. Feathers have been sold to designers 
forasmuchas $150pcrpound. Wing, 
tail, aixl back feathers, and those on the 
chest, can be used for feather capes. 
Emu feathers are somewhat less valuable 
than ostrich feathers, and ostrich and 
emu feathers are currently worth less 
than hides. 

Ostrich hides are highly prized for mak- 
ing cowboy boots. The leather is unique, 
covered with bumps from die quills, and 
is reportedly 3-5 times more durable than 
cowhide. It can also be used for brief- 
cases, handbags, and many other luxury 
and high-fashion items with high retail 
prices. 

Each bird may provide 12-16squarefeet 
of hide, selling for $400-$600 in the U,S. 
However, prices in die international mar- 
ket have been reported much lower, par- 
tially because of trade barriers. At least 
one industry source estimates thai as 
more ostrich hides become available, 
prices in the U.S* may drop to $200 or 
less per hide. Emu hides have uses simi- 
lar to diose of ostrich hides. 

The fat from an emu's back can be re- 
duced to an oil which currently sells for 

$12-$20 per ounce. The oil purportedly 
treats a variety of conditions from arthri- 
tis to bums, and is also used in cosmet- 
ics. An adult emu can yield 5-6 ounces 
of fat at slaughter. 
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• • • <fe Ostrich Meat Is 
Leaner Than Chicken 

Ostrich meat is receiving increased atten- 
tion as a marketable product because se- 
lected cuts are being sold for $8-$20 per 
pound at retail, much higher than prices 
for beef, pork, or poultry. The meat is 
now sold mainly through restaurants as a 
gourmet or novelty item. 

Producers are seizing on the reported 
leanness and healthfulness of ostrich 
meat as a selling point. A projea com- 
pleted by Texas A & M University for 
the American Ostrich Association slaugh- 
tered 18 ostriches and took measure- 
ments of meat production and content. 
These measurements were compared 
with other meats using data from 
USDA's 1979 and 1990 nutrition hand- 
books fcs- poultry and beef. Meat cuts 
from the ostrich were found to be lower 
in fat than beef or chicken, while choles- 
terol levels were about equal for ostrich, 
beef, and chicken. Iron in the ostrich 
cuts averaged slightly higher than beef, 
and well above chicken. 

The same study found the average live 
weight of birds slaughtered was 21 1 
pounds, which dressed out to 120 
pounds. These carcasses yielded about 
50 pounds of muscle and a total of about 
75 pounds of lean meat. 

In a blind taste test comparing ostrich 

cuts with a top loin steak, the beef steak 
scored slightly higher for paJaiability. 
While ostrich meat may have some nutri- 
tional advantages, it was slightly less pre- 
ferred for taste and texture. 

The relatively high prices for ostrich and 
emu meats are probably due to the small 
number of birds now being slaughtered 
and to the exotic nature of these meats. 
Consumers may be willing to pay more 
for a new taste experience than irfter the 
novelty has worn off. 



Risks of Entering 
The Industry 

In the exotic animal industry, the market 
can change very quickly. Thus, potential 
entrants into the ratite business must con- 
front several questions: 

• When will the breeder phase draw to 

a close? 

• Whatlevelof production will the de- 
mand for feathers, hide, meat, and 
emu oil support? 

• Will the demand for these products 
increase uniformly or will the rela- 
tive price for some of the i^oducts 
change more than for others? 

• What is the real cost of producing 
these large birds? 

In addition, certain unique risks are asso- 
ciated with entering targe-bird produc* 
tion. The first involves the timing of the 
entry. If the breeder phase continues a 
few more years, it may pay to buy addi- 
tional costiy birds to produce more breed- 
ers. However, if the breeder phase is 
almost over and a high price is paid, a fi- 
nancial loss may occur when revenue 
must come from the sale of birds for 
slaughter. 

The second risk deals with the longrun 
cost of production. If ratite farming con- 
tinues to expand, the cost of raising the 
birds must eventually equal the revenue 
that can be obtained from the sale of 
slaughtered birds, plus normal returns to 
management and ownership. This will 
result in the ultimate decline in prices of 
breeding stock. 



In South Africa, for example, some 
breeding pairs have reportedly sold for 
$500. Since ostriches begin breeding at 
2 or 3 years of age and continue for 35 
years or more, certainly some premium 
will continue to be paid for a breeding 
pair that can produce 20 or more chicks 
per year. 

Finally, the demand for products will not 
be known until substantial numbers of 
birds are sold for slaughter. When the 
market for ostrich and emu hides or for 
meat or feathers moves from the spe- 
cialty market to one of ample supplies 
purchased on a competitive basis, the 
market-clearing price may be substan- 
tially lower than current prices. This 
price, and the cost of raising the birds, 
will determine whether producing birds 
for slaughter is profitable for an individ- 
ual enterprise. 

[Lawrence Duewer (202) 2J9-07I2. Mil- 
ton Madison (202) 2J9-07J0, and Lee 
Christensen (202) 219^714] CH 
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Prime Indicators 
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The Western 
Hemisphere: 
A Future 
Trading Bioc? 



New tratle policies are rapidly re- 
structuring world markets, and 
outlines are emerging for three 
regional trading blocs: Europe/Middle 
East/Africa; Asia and the Pacific Rim; 
and the Western Hemisphere. Around 
the globe, both GATT and unilateral eco- 
nomic policies are reducing or eliminat- 
ing tariffs and other barriere to trade, 
paving the way for expanded trade and 
greater economic giowth. 

In the Western Hemisphere, subregtonal 
trade groups are developing which could 
lay the fbundabon for a hemispheric 
trade accord encompassing the U.S.» Can- 
ada, and Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. At the same time, most Latin 
American and Caribbean countries are 
combining market-oriented economic 
reforms with trade liberalization to im- 
prove competitiveness, attract foreign 
investment, and promote growth. 

U.S. exports within the Western Hemi- 
sphere are growing at a faster rate than 
U.S.exportsto the rest of the world. The 



Western Hemisphere has a combined 
Gross Domestic Product fGDP) of $7,2 
trillion, representing 31 percent of global 
income, and with 740 milhon consumers, 
accounting for Hpercentof the world's 
population. Latin America alone has a 
population of 449 million and a GDP of 
over $1 trillion. 

Trade within the hemisphere is signifi- 
cant, totaling about $720 billion in 1992, 
orabout 40 percent of world trade. The 
InterAmerican Development Bank fore- 
casts trade within the hemisphere to 
grow 4,2 percent annually, in real terms, 
over the next decade. 

The U.S. and the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere are major exporters of agri- 
cultural commodities, exporting almost 
twice as much as they import. Total agri- 
cultural trade between the U,S. and other 
Western Hemisphere countries — imports 
and exports combined — was $24.9 bil- 
lion in 1993, accounting for almost 37 
percent of total U.S. agricultural trade. 
With the emergence of regional trading 
blocks, these numbers would likely in- 
crease as tariff and nontariff barriers to 
trade are eliminated. 

Latin America and the Caribbean com- 
prise the second-largest regional market 
for U.S. farm exports after Asia, and are 



the lar^gest source of U.S. agricultural im- 
ports. The U.S. ships about one-fourth 
of its agricultural exports to countries in 
the Western Hemisphere and receives 
over one-half of its agricultural imports 
from the region. 

Latin America Pursues 
Economic Reform 

Agricultural policies and, more funda- 
mentally, policy goals, have changed dra- 
matically in Latin America over the past 
decade. For over 40 years, governments 
in Latin America intervened in markets 
to replace imports with domestic prod- 
ucts to promote economic growth. In 
the early 1980's, the external debt crisis, 
high domestic inflation, and a sharp de- 
cline in international prices of liie re- 
gion's principal agricultural exports 
forced most Latin American countries to 
reform trade policies and adopt more 
market-oriented economic policies. 

Between 1980 and 1985, all Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries experienced 
negative economic growth. By 1987, 
real per capita incomes had declined to 
the levels of the eariy 1970'sor before. 
In addition, several countries in the re- 
gion experienced serious political and 
social tensions adversely affecting the in- 



Mexico Is the Largest U,S, Agriqjilural Trading Partner in Latin America 
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U.S. and Canada Have Preferential Trade Programs In Place In theWestern Hemisphere 
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vestment climate. Beginning in the early 
1980's, several Latin American countries 

pursued policies aimed at deregulating 
and privatizing their economies. 

Since the niid-1980's, Mexico has insti- 
tuted major economic reforms. The 
government has tightened fiscal and 
monetary policy, relaxed foreign invest- 
ment regulations, eliminated foreign ex- 
change controls, privatized public 
enterprises, changed the land tenure sys- 
tem, reduced agricultural subsidies, and 
substantially liberalized trade policies. 

Chile has one of the Western Hemi- 
sphere's most successful records on pol- 
icy and trade reform, having adopted 
market-oriented economic policies nearly 
two decades ago. Inthemid-1970's, 
Chile embarked on a series of macro- 
economic, seaoral, and trade reforms de- 
signed to increase the market orientation 
of its economy, stimulate private invest- 
ment, and expand exports. 

In mid- 1989, the demise of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement significantiy re- 
duced the international price of coffee, a 
major export of Colombia. The sub- 
sequent slowdown in economic growth, 
and rising inflation, pushed Colombia to- 
ward more market-oriented policies. The 
government introduced a comprehensive 
structural economic reform program, the 
cornerstone of which was the accelera- 
tion of trade liberalization. 

Since 1990, Venezuela and Peru have 
made notable progress in lowering barri- 
ers to trade, reducing overall tariff rates 
and cutting the number of commodities 



subject to impart licensing. Bolivia initi- 
ated a reform process in 1985 eliminat- 
ing price controls on all traded commod- 
ities except sugar. Since 1990, Brazil 
has been eliminating restrictive import- 
licensing practices and other nontariff 
barriers, such as import quotas, and pri- 
vatizing its industries; however, progress 
has been slow. 

In 1989, Argentina initiated measures to 
stabilize its economy, privatize govern- 
ment-owned enterprises, reduce tariffs 
and domestic purchasing requirements, 
and eliminate export taxes. Although not 
all of these goals have yet t)een achieved 
Argentina's economy has shown stronger 
economic growth this decade. 

Costa Rica and Guatemala have made the 
most progress among Central American 
countries in designing and implementing 
concrete trade liberalization measures. 
El Salvador initiated a comprehensive re- 
form program in 1989 to place its econ- 
omy on a trade-oriented growtii path. 
Policies included tax reforms, tariff re- 
ductions and unification, and more flex- 
ible exchange rate management. 

Capital is returning to Latin America and 
the Caribbean, attracted by relaxed in- 
vestment regulations, a more stable politi- 
cal and economic environment, and 
growth-oriented economic policies. 
From 1989 to 1 990, capital inflows in tiie 
region increased from $4 billion to $14 
billion> contributing to stronger eco- 
nomic growth thus far in the 1990's than 
achieved during the previous decade. 

While recovery is well underway in 
some countries, economic growth is still 

very slow in otiiers. If current reforms 



continue, real economic growth could 
average 4-5 percent annually for Latin 
America and the Caribbean in the 
1990's, a substantial improvement over 
the 1.8-pcrccnt average annual growth of 
the previous decade. 

Trade Integration 
Is Accelerating 

Economic integration is not a new con- 
cept in Latin America, Despite the *'im- 
port substitution" policies of many 
countries, oibcx countries in the region 
became increasingly aware of the bene- 
fits of regional trade blocs. Some coun- 
tries in (he region have formed '*trade 
blocs," either at a subregional level or 
witii individual countries in the Western 
Hemisphere to promote trade. 

Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela im- 
plemented a customs union in 1948; Ar- 
gentina signed trade agreements with 
Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia^ and Peru in 
1954; and the countries of Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean negotiated several 
bilateral trade agreements during the 
1960's. Although most of these arrange- 
ments were short-lived, tiiey set prece- 
dents for later proposals. 

Trade liberalization leading to economic 
integration within the Western Hemi- 
sphere is currently proceeding at a rapid 
pace. Initiatives include agreements 
among groups of countries as well as 
numerous bilateral arrangements for 
regional economic cooperation. Four 
of the cun-ent trade initiatives in the 
Western Hemisphere involve the U.S.: 
the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA), the Enterprise for the 
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Americas Initiative (EAI), the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative (CBI), and the Andean 

Trade Preference Act (ATPA). 

The U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement, 
enacted in 1989, was expanded under 
NAFTA to include Mexico. NAFTA, 
which went into effect on January 1 , 
1994, sets a niaximum of 15 years to 
phase out barriers to agricultural trade 
among the three countries^ Also, each 
country now pemiits duty-free access to 
a portion of its market for certain highly 
protected commodities, including corn, 
dry beans, and poultry in Mexico, and 
fruits and vegetables in theU.S. 

Encouraged by the successful completion 
of NAFTA, Chile, Venezuela, Colanbia, 



Argentina, and Brazil are pursuing mem- 
bership into an expanded NAFTA, and 
most other Latin American countries 
have shown an interest in participating. 
Eligibility for membership in an ex- 
panded NAFTA include; dismantling of 
tariff and nontariff barriers to trade, sta- 
ble monetary and fiscal policies, removal 
of barriers to foreign investment, and a 
democratic form of government. 

The EAI, an economic initiative an- 
nounced in June 1990 by the U.S., sup- 
ports a hemisphere- wide free trade zone 
and is intended to encourage trade liber- 
alization, reduce developing country 
debt, and increase foreign investment in 
developing countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 



Both the U.S. and Canada have imple- 
mented trade preference programs for 
Latin America. TheU.SJmplemcnted 
two trade preference programs. The first, 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI), was 
started in 1984 and includes the 24 coun- 
tries of the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica, which receive tariff preferences from 
the U.S. through the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP). 

The second, the Andean Trade Prefer- 
ence Act (ATPA), was authorized in 

1991 to curtail drug production in certain 
Latin American countries by increasing 
output of other crops. Due to expire in 
2001, the act was implemented in July 

1992 for Bolivia and Colombia, in April 

1993 for Ecuador, and in August 1993 



Western Hemisphere Trade Integration Is Proceeding 
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for Peru. ATPA countries receive duty- 
free access to the U.S. for some 2,100 

products added to those already entering 
freely under the GSP. 

In 1986, Canada announced the Canada- 
Caribbean Comnwnwealth program 
(CARIBCAN), to provide duty-free 
access into Canada for commodities 
produced in 19 Conmionwealth countries 
and territories. 

Subregional 

& Bilateral Pacts 

In addition to the U.S. and Canadian 
trade preference programs, the Latin 
American and Caribbean countries have 
initiated a number of agreements amor^ 
blocks of countries, as well as bilateral 
arrangements. Many Latin American 
countries view subregional trade integra- 
tion as a step towards greater global com- 
petition, allowing ftrms based in small 
domestic markets to grow and realize 
economies of scale in serving larger 
markets. 

The Caribbean Community and Conmion 
Market (CARICOM), which consists of 
Caribbean countries formerly under Brit- 
ish rule, has set 1 995 as the targpt date 
for a single market These countries plan 
to reduce their common external tariff 
from 45 percent to 20 percent by 1 998. 

Other significant subregional agreements 
between Latin American countries in- 
clude the Latin American Integration As- 
sociation (ALADT), the Andean Group 
(also known as the Andean Pact), the 
Central American Conmion Market 
(CACM), the Southern Cone Common 
Market (MERCOSUR), and the recently 
announced Group of Three. 

The countries comprising ALADI, also 
known as the Montevideo Treaty, are Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom 
bia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. Formerly the 
"Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion/' ALADI was established in 1980 to 
promote freer regional trade with prefer- 
ential tariffs and quota agreements for 
member countries. However, lack of 



agreement over regional and individual 
country priorities has hampered its suc- 
cess thus far. 

The Andean Pact (initially Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela), 
or '*Cartagpna Agreement," was formed 
in 1969 and revived in the early 1990's 
following years of political and eco- 
nomic problems. Current discussions on 
the revival of the Andean Pact focus on 
the establishment of a common external 
tariff among members, tariff reductions, 
macroeconomic policy harmonization, 
and full reintegration of Peru, which left 
the act in 1992 over disagreement on tar- 
iff levels. 

In 1993, the average external tariff of all 
Andean Pact member countries, includ- 
ing Peru, was reduced to 13.6 percent 
fromarecord41 percentin 1990. Trade 
among the Andean Group increased 18 
percent that year, to $2.1 billion, thelarg- 
est annual increase since the group was 
formed. 

The Central American Common Market 
(Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua) has set re- 
gtonal tariff preferences ranging from 5 
to 20 percent, with a 15-percent common 
external average tariff. A free trade 
agreement was signed by El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras in 1992 {the 
Northern Commercial Triangle), but has 
yet to be implemented. Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica are expected to join this year. 

An economic agreement signed by Ar- 
gentina and Brazil in July 1986 was ex- 
panded in 1991 to include Paraguay and 
Uruguay, resulting in the Southern Cone 
Common Market— MERCOSUR. This 
is the largest regional trade agreement in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, involv- 
ing 44 percent of the region's population 
and accounting for 5 1 percent of the re- 
gion*sGDP. The MERCOSUR coun- 
tries have set a goal of a customs union 
and free trade among themselves by 
1995. 

Since the establishment of MERCOSUR, 
trade among member countries has in- 
creased rapidly. In 1993, u-ade within 
the MERCOSUR countries increased 32 
percent from 1992, while trade between 



MERCOSUR countries and the rest of 
the world expanded 12 percent. 

TheGroupof Three was established in, 
1990 as a mechanism for policy coordina- 
tion among Mexico, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. The Group finalized negotia- 
tions for a trade agreement in December 
1993 which is expected to be imple- 
mented in 1995. The three countries 
agreed to phase out tariffs on 60 percent 
of agricultural products within 10 years. 
The Group of Three is also negotiating 
trade agreements separately with Central 
America, CARICOM, and Cuba to form 
a new group, the Association of Carib- 
bean States (ACS). 

Although scheduled for signing in Janu- 
ary 1994, the Group of Three trade agree- 
ment is experiencing some difficulties. 
Most importantly, members have yet to 
agree on the tariff rate or a tariff reduc- 
tion schedule for selected agricultural 
commodities under a framework similar 
to ALADT. 

The U.S. has supported these subregional 
trade blocs and has expressed a clear pref- 
erence for negotiating trade agreements 
with groups of countries rather than indi- 
vidually. A US-MERCOSUR agree- 
ment was signed in 1991 with the goal of 
eliminating barriers to trade and invest- 
ment with the U.S. Discussions are un- 
derway with the Caribbean Community 
on a similar multilateral agreement. 

The U.S. does not rule out bilateral nego- 
tiations, and has signed similar agree- 
ments with Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuatlor, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Venezuela, and Peru. Bilateral 
agreements between several Latin Ameri- 
can countries signed in the last decade in- 
clude partial free trade arrangements, 
reciprocal investments, and industrial co- 
operation. Cun-endy, there are 23 bilat- 
eral agreements between countries in 
Latin America and Caribbean. 

Western Hemisphere 
Is Major C/,S. Market 

Canada and Mexico are the two largest 
U.S. agricultural export markets and im- 
port suppliers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, The U.S. exports feed grains. 
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Major Western Hemisphere Trade Blocs 

Form Multimilllon-Dollar Ag Markets 
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wheat, pulses, oilseeds and products^ 
sugar, seeds, deciduous fruits, catde, 
beef, veal, pork, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts lo countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Since 1980, the U-S. has been 
increasing the proportion of high-value 
agricultural exports (products receiving 
some additional processing or added 
value beyond the farm gate) to the West- 
em Hemisphere. These include livestock 
and dairy products, live animals, pro- 
cessed grains and oilseeds, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

The U.S. also receives over half of its 
agricultural imports — $13 billion in 
1993 — from the Western Hemisphere. 
Canada and Mexico ship animals, animal 
products, vegetables, and some tropical 
products to the U.S. The Andean Group, 
primarily Colombia, exports bananas, 
coffee, and cut flowers TO the U.S. MER- 



COSUR countries ship coffee, cocoa, 
beef, veal, fruit juices, arxl unmanufac- 
tured tobacco to the U.S. 

The remaining countries of the hemi- 
sphere export bananas, jfruits, coffee, 
sugar, and sugar products to the U.S. 
The Western Hemisphere is also an im- 
portant US. source of fruits for the 
winter market, for processed foods, in- 
cluding tomato paste, and for beverages, 
such as fruit juices and beer. 

The U.S. generally runs an agricultural 
trade surplus with Canada, Mexico, and 
Venezuela and a trade deficit with the 
Andean Group, MERCOSUR, and Chile. 
In 1993, the largest U.S, agricultural 
trade deficits were with Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, and Chile, primarily due 
to large U.S. impons of tropical prod- 
ucts, such as coffee and cocoa. 



Patterns of intraregional trade differ 

widely. Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can countries purchase close to three- 
fourths of their agricultural imports from 
the Western Hemisphere, and ship more 
than 80 percent of their agricultural ex- 
ports within the region. Venezuela ships 
more than half of its agricultural exports 
within the Western Hemisphere and ob- 
tains over three-fourths of its agricultural 
imports from the region. 

In contrast, the U.S., Canada, Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay are less depend- 
ent on the Western Hemisphere for ex- 
pon markets, selling on average less than 
a third of their agricultural goods within 
the hemisphere. For both Colombia and 
Brazil, the Western Hemisphere accounts 
for less than one-fourth of agricultural ex- 
ports and imports. 
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Trade Integration 
Promotes Growth 

For Latin Amertcai a hemispheric part- 
nership means greatCT access to markets, 
particularly in the U.S. The importance 
of this partnership is not so much in the 
lowering of tariffs, since the U.S. already 
extends tariff preferences for several 
commodities to most Latin American 
countries under the GSP. but in the re- 
moval of nontariff barriers to trade. Al- 
most two-thirds of Latin Americans 
agricultural exports are subject to non- 
tariff barriers to trade. 

Trade agreements will also have macroe- 
conomic effects since the enhanced abil- 
ity to attract foreign capital , associated 
with more open economies and freer 
trade, will promote economic growth in 
Latin America. In addition, trade integra- 
tion and policy reforms in the Western 
Hemisphere could lead to new trade pat- 
terns in the region. 

As ihese developments take effecti grow- 
ing incomes in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, coupled with increasing de- 
mand for greater volume and variety of 
processed foods from the U.S., will spur 
agricultural trade and boost U.S. exports 
of high-value products. In addition, 
subregional trade groups could facilitate 
a hemispheric trade accord that includes 
the U.S. by reducing the number of nego- 
tiating partners and hamionizing trade 
policies and practices. 

In the wake of trade liberalization and 
economic reform during the last decade^ 
exports from Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean are increasing, but their imports 
are growing even faster. This trend will 
likely continue as integration progresses, 
expanding market opportunities for the 
\}S. Demand in Latin America and the 
Caribbean for agricultural products could 
grow rapidly, perhaps outstripping what 
(he subirgion itself can supply, 
[Constanm Valdes and John Link (202} 

219-0689} na 




Impacts of 
The Rio 
Biodiversity 
Treaty 



The loss of tropical habitats to de- 
forestation has led the interna- 
tional community to consider the 
inimense potential value of the genetic 
resources these areas provide. The Rio 
Biodiversity Treaty, signed by United 
Nations delegates in 1992 and currently 
up for ratification in the U.S^ Congress, 
was designed to foster the preservation 
and equitable use of genetic resources 
worldwide. 

VS. plant breeders are concerned about 
two major aspects of the treaty. Article 
1 5 of the treaty recognizes the sovereign 
rights of states over their natural re- 
sources, and indicates that the authority 
to determine access to genetic resources 
rests with the national governments. De- 
veloping countries formerly provided 
free access to their genetic resources — 
including seeds and other germplasm 
from varieties thai farmers develop as 
well as from the crop ancestors of such 
varieties. Now they may charge for these 
resources. This has generated concern 
among breeders that the intemationaJ 



exchange of germplasm will diminish, 
leading to a decline in the rale of varietal 

improvement. 

The second aspect of the treaty thai 
alarms breeders calls for the equitable 
sharing of technologies developed from 
one country*s genetic resources and an- 
other nation's technical expertise. Plant 
breeders have argued that the treaty 
could violate plant patenting laws, 
known as plant breeders* rights, by grant- 
ing the Third Worid free and full access 
to proprietary seeds. 

These comprehensive changes in the sys- 
tem of exchange of genetic resources re- 
sulted from an ongoing controversy that 
began in the early 1970's when multina- 
tional seed companies began capitalizing 
on increasingly lucrative seed markets in 
developing countries. The companies 
would acquire elite public breeding mate- 
rials, which have been bred to contain de- 
sirable characteristics, from International 
Agriculture Research Centers, These in- 
ternationally funded organizations collect 
raw genetic resources — ancestors of com- 
mercial crop varieties — and breed seed 
varieties suitable to tropical environ- 
ments in developing countries. 

The seed companies would then adapt 
the seeds to profitable local markets 
through further breeding and would sell 
these new varieties. In essence, the sys- 
tem allowed brceden to gain property 
rights to the varieties they released, but 
excluded farmers in developing countries 
from making similar claims. Developing 
countries then became aware that they 
were freely providing genetic materials 
that seed companies were using to create 
a commercial produa. 

VS. breeders have profited in two ways 
from the use of genetic traits from devel- 
oping countries. One is that U.S. breeder 
lines — enharKxd breeding material con- 
taining readily transferrable genetic 
traits — were adapted largely frxim germ- 
plasm originally found in developing 
countries. For example, the progenitors 
of the wheat, com^ and rice varieties 
grown in the U.S. come from the Middle 
East, Mexico, and East Asia, 
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Second, breeders still rely on new infu- 
sions of genetic traits from these crop 
ancestors to build in resistance to ever- 
evolving plant pests and pathogens. In 
fact, almost every plant species of major 
economic importance to the U.S. has 
been improved with gennplasm from 
elsewhere. For example, the genes that 
provide resistance to yellow dwarf dis- 
ease in barley, obtained from a Turkish 
landrace, have been worth $150 million 
per year to U.S. farmers. These exam- 
ples indicate the valueof infusions of ex- 
otic germplasm, yet the developing 
countries, the primary sources of this ma- 
terial, have received no share of the seed 
revenues. 

Previous Agreements 
Were Ineffective 

Developing countries argue that the inter- 
national system of exchange is unjusti 
rewarding breeders for their effons but 
ignoring the contribution of farmers in 
developir^ countries in collecting and 
selecting the best raw germptasm over 
hundreds of years. These countries' dele- 
gates to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) of the United Nations 
assert that these genetic resources are not 
only valuable, but those that fall within a 
country's borders are the property of that 
country. The delegates contend that their 
resources should not be distinguished 
from elite germplasm, and that, Just as 
developing countries have provided their 
germpiasm free, breeders from industrial- 
ized nations should make their elite crop 
varieties available as well 

Plant breeders from industrialized na- 
tions have balked at such proposals. 
According to the U,S. seed industry, 
breeders spend millions of dollars annu- 
ally to develop new commercial varieties 
and must charge for their seeds to protect 
their investments. Some plant breeders 
have argued that raw genetic resources, 
on the other hand, should be free because: 

• it costs developing countries nothing 
to provide the raw germpiasm; 

• naturally occurring plants are the 
common heritage of humanity and 
should not be privatized; and 



• raw genetic resources have no worth 
until breeders screen and breed new 

varieties. 

Numerous attempts have been made to 
settle the dispute. Previous attempts in 
the late l980's at the FAO and Keystone 
Center resulted in the passage of various 
nonbinding agreements — including one 
for a farmers' rights system. Under this 
system, the contribution of traditional 
fanners to plant breeding is acknow- 
ledged by creation of an international 
fund to support genetic resource preserva- 
tion. But this system does not compen- 
sate farmers directly, unlike a breeders' 
rights system. The system so far has 
been ineffective because contributions to 
the fund, estimated to require $300 to 
$500 million annually, have been insig- 
nificant. 

The 1992 United Nations Convention on 
Biological Diversity and the resulting 
treaty are the latest efforts to resolve the 
controversy. The treaty is intended to 
conserve biological diversity, promote 
sustainable use of species, and encourage 
the equitable sharing of resulting bene- 
fits. The treaty grants developing coun- 
tries private rights to their genetic re- 
sources collected after ratification, and 
encourages users of plant genetic re- 
sources to share with developing coun- 
tries the benefits of any resulting tech- 
nology, including new crop varieties. 
The sharing of benefits would be done on 
mutually agreeable terms and in ways 
that respect intellectual property rights 
on those technologies. 

The Rio treaty differs from previous mul- 
tilateral agreements by advocating a sys- 
tem of genetic resource transactions that 
would directly compensate — in the form 
of technology transfer or monetary pay- 
ments — the country that supplies genetic 
resources. 

Little Impact Likely 
On U.S. Plant Breeders 

Primarily because the treaty grants prop- 
erty rights on only a small portion of the 
potentially valuable germplasm^ — the 
newly collected material — it is not likely 



to have a great impact on breeding activi- 
ties in the U.S. Breeders may continue to 
access the vast majority of germpiasm 
freely. 

How important is the newly collected ma- 
terial to which developing countries will 
have property rights? Two key factors in- 
dicate that the newly collected material is 
of little importance relative to previously 
collected material when breeding new 
varieties^ 

First, breeders create most seed varieties 
from materials to which developing coun- 
tries have no property rights. Breeders 
of principal crops use germpiasm mainly 
from their own working collections, or 
acquire it from other breeders, botanists, 
or geneticists; the germpiasm has already 
been enhanced and configured for plant 
breeding purposes. Both private and pub- 
lic breeders maintain that the vast major- 
ity of developing countries' germpiasm 
is of limited commercial adaptability* 
and plays a minor role in routine plant 
breeding. Statistics indicate that only a 
small percentage of breeding material 
and released varieties is from exotic 
gennplasm. 

The second factor is that when the seed 
market demands genetic traits that are 
unavailable from breeders* conventional 
sources, it can craw from the intema- 
tional seed banks which have a vast, free 
supply of underutilized germpiasm. For 
major crops, 75-90 percent of the land- 
races upon which modem high-yielding 
varieties are based have already been col- 
lected and stored in gene banks. 

It would be difficult for a seed company 
to justily the purchase of newly collected 
germpiasm unless genetic traits it was 
seeking were unavailable in the gene 
banks. Indeed, experts estimate that the 
current supply of germpiasm in the seed 
banks of CGIAR (the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural 
Research established by the FAO and the 
World Bank) will be adequate for the 
seed industry's needs over the next 20 
to 50 years. 

There are likely to be exceptions. For 
example, soybeans, which command an 
estimated 13 percent of public breeding 
effort and 14 percent of private, are not 
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as well represented as other major crops 
in international seed banks. In fact, only 
60 percent of known soybean landraces 
have been collected' While experts be- 
lieve there Is adequate genetic diversity 
for soybeans in existing gene banks, 
breeders may be more likely to require 
newly collected soybean germplasm to 
breed improved varieties. 

A third majorreason the treaty will have 
a limited impact on U.S. breeders is that 
developing countries generally do not 
have the technical expertise to market 
their germplasm. Breeders require docu- 
mentation of the utility of the genetic 
traits and the ease by which these traits 
can be transferred to commercial seed 
stock. Given the poor conditions of most 
public breeding progranis in developing 
countries, it is unlikely that these coun- 
tries will be able to effectively market 
their resources in this way. Thus even if 
a country has rare germplasm, breeders — 
though perhaps willing to pay — are un- 
likely to know of its value and will not 
demand the germplasm. 

Finally, concern among breeders that the 
treaty's provisions governing technology 
sharing may inadequately protect breed- 
ers* rights could be unwarranted. The 
treaty stipulates that technology sharing 
must be done in ways mutually agreed 
upon and that honor intellectual property 
rights. In addition, the State Department 
has made U.S. interpretation of this 
treaty a condition for ratification. 

On the critical issue of technology trans- 
fer, the U.S. interpretation is that any ac- 
cess to and transfer of technology must 
be consistent with adequate and effective 
protection of intellectual property rights. 
The U.S. also makes clear that any trans- 
fer of technology must be done on temis 
voluntarily agreed to by all parties to the 
transaction. In this way the U.S. has 
clearly indicated to all other countries 
that the treaty cannot be used to unilater- 
ally hnposc terms orobligationsonany 
country regarding technology transfer. 
In fact, given the U.S. interpretation, the 
tieaty can be seen as an instmmenl that 
may strengthen global protection of 
breeders* rights* thereby benefiting the 
U.S. seed industry as it seeks to enter 
growing markets in developing countries. 
[Peter Condon (202) 2J9-0426] EE 
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Global Food 
Production Prospects 
Into ttie Next Century 



The question of whether the earth can produce enough 
food to support the world's population during the com- 
ing decades received iixTreased attention recently. The 
United Nations is currendy preparing a long-term plan for stabi- 
lizing world population by 2050» and food and agriculture insti- 
tutions have stepped up research on the global food situation. 

A recent report by the Worldwatch Institute exemplifies the 
more pessimistic view of global food production prospects. Ar- 
guing that the food production potentiaJ of the earth is declining 
due to degradation of basic resources needed for production- 
land, water, and air — the report concludes the planet is currently 
near^ and possible exceeding, its upper limits of sustainable 
food production. 

More optimistic conclusions are reached by many other re- 
search organizations, including USDA*s Economic Research 
Service (ERS). Based on ERS assessment of the global re- 
source base and taking into account projected technological 
changes, productivity growth, consumption^ and population 
growth^ the world's food production capacity is expected to be 
adequate to feed a growing population as we enter the 21 st 
century. 



The middle ground in each of these assessments is acknow- 
ledgement that agricultural resources are under pressure, par- 
ticularly in some parts of the world. Some countries — more 
often developed countries — have food surpluses, while other 
countries face shortages. There are concerns about food avail- 
ability and even about a pending food crisis in which world 
population and food needs outsu~ip production capacity. 

ERS analysis does not point to a long-term global crisis or gross 
imbalance between overall food production and food needs. 
Nevertheless^ challenges related to population growth, the natu- 
ral resource base, and food policy will need to be met. Analy- 
ses from ERS and other research organizations do point to 
pending localized food crises that will not affect the world at 
large. These include: 

• the prospectof continuing famines, especially in Sub- 
Saharan Africa; 

• significant pressures on the natural resource base in efforts 
to increase production, particularly in some developing 
countries; 

• population growth rates in excess of both short- and long- 
run food production growth rates in developing countries; 
and 

• food distribution problems and shortrun production short- 
falls. 



Policy & Politics 
Limit Output . . . 

World food production over the past four decades has more 
than doubled, and the annual production growth rate has ex- 
ceeded the rate of population growth by about one-half of a 
percentage point In the last 2 or 3 years» however, worid popu- 
lation growth has exceeded the growth in food production. 

ERS assessment of this recent decline in global per capita food 
production is that short-term, reversible policy decisions — not a 
permanent loss in global productivity capacity — is the underly- 
ing causal factor. Accountingfor most of the decline in food 
production growth in the last 3 years were North America^ 
Western Europe, and the former Soviet Union (FSU). 

The food production decline in North America and Western 
Europe can be attributed largely to current policies that remove 
land from production, in order to prevent excess output. For ex- 
ample, the annual U.S. government corrunodity programs held 
about 16 million acresout of production in 1992/93» and an- 
other 36.4 niillion acnes was idled under the Conservation Re- 
serve Program. Thus, about one-sixth of the historical U.S. 
crop acreage was not in production. 
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The European Union (EU) has also been struggling with a struc- 
tural surplus in its agricultural sector, requiring subsidized 
export or slockholding of large quantities of grains, beef, and 
dairy products. ERS analysis indicates thai EU grain is likely 
to remain in structural surplus despite recent reform of the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy (CAP). 

As part of its effort to control surpluses, the EU has introduced 
policy measures that remove agricultural land from production. 
Currently, about 10.6 million acres of land are enlered in the 
annual set -aside programintroducodaspart of CAP reform* In 
addition, other land remains in a 5-year set-aside program intro- 
duced in 1988. The EU Commission can reduce the required 
set-aside rate (currently 1 5 percent) in any year. A significant 
increase in world prices would likely bring this land back into 
production. 

The fall in FSU grain production fnay also be a short- to inter- 
mediate-term phetiomenon. Analysis by ERS indicates that as 
the FSU moves toward a market economy, it should become a 
more efficient producer, which could lead to higher production 
levels. especially ingrains. 

. . . While Structural Shortages 
Persist in Some Areas 

Global trends show food output increasing more than popula- 
tion growth since the 1950*s, but the opposite is the case in 
some regions such as Sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia. An 
annual ERS assessment of the food situation in 60 developing 
countries indicates that more than half were in a food deficit in 
1993. These countries would need 14 million tons in food aid 
in 1993/94 to maintain per capita grain consumption at the 
previous 5-year average. 

This level of ftxxl aid would have two components — one for 
short-term emergency food needs and another for longer term 
structural needs. The year-to-year change in the food aid needs 
assessment includes the shon^term category which is related pri- 
marily to weather and civil strife. For example, Sub-Saharan 
Africa's needs, although high this year, are below last year's 
needs because of a production recovery. Another example is 
Angola, where food needs are high because the renewal of civil 
war has disrupted food production and distribution. 

Structural food aid needs account for well over three-fourths of 
the calculated needs in any year. Tliese chronic food shortages 
develop when acountry's capacity to produce or to import food 
commercially is unable to meet population growth on a regular 

basis. 

In the developed countries, agricultural productivity has in- 
creased at an annual rate of over 2 percent over the past 20 
years. In Sub-Saharan Africa, crop production per acre has in- 
creased by only 1 5 percent over the same period— well under 1 
percent per year. In many countries of Sub-Saharan Africa, per 
capita food production levels are below levels of the 1970*s. 



The productivity gap between the developed and the developing 
countries, particularly the poorest developing countries, appears 
to be widening. But only those countries facing severe resource 
and productivity constraints and lacking income for commercial 
food imports— mostly in Sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia — 
can be labeled as being in a state of food crisis. 

Long-term Pressures 
On Food Production 

Policy decisions in North America and Europe, like weather- 
related production shortfalls in Sub-Saharan Africa, are short- 
term. Policy actions can be changed, while weather-related 
events will always be with us. However such considerations 
are persistent reminders of the thin margin between plenty and 
scarcity, or an imbalance of too much and too little. 

Three factors— population and income growth, resources and 
productivity, and food pohcies — are generating concern about 
the longCT term global food situation. All three factors are im- 
portant in considering the long-run balance between food avail- 
ability and food needs. 

Population and income growth— essentially, growth in aggre- 
gate demand— is the first major factor in assessing the long- 
term adequacy ol food supplies. Sufficient income growth 
could provide a mechanism— trade — for countries to satisfy the 
growing food needs of their population. The expected growth 
in incomes and the concurrent expansion in food demand over- 
all, could add pressure on food supphes and extend food avail- 
ability concerns in the poor, chronically food^eficit coumries. 

The world population growth rate is expected to decline, from 
1 .8 percent a year during 1980-90 to 1 .4 percent per year by 
2010. But, even with the growth rate declining, the world will 
add over 90 million people per year, with virtualiy all of the in- 
crease in the developing countries. If world population growth 
were to continue to exceed the growth of food production, a 
global food crisis could result. 

Agricultural productivity — with its link to natural resources — is 
the second major factor. Agricultural production is a biological 
process which depends on the world's natural resource base, es- 
pecially soil and water, and on favorable climatic conditions. 
While the world's supply of land and water is relatively fixed, 
its use for agricultural produaion can be modified over time 
through investment. 

Most land that is well adapted for agricultural production is al- 
ready being used, and easily harnessed supplies of irrigation 
water have been exploited. And the proportion of growth in 
global agricultural production derived from expansion of culti- 
vated area and irrigation has been declining. 

New lands recently brought into production tend to be fragile, 
and their productive life under certain technologies appears 
quite limited. In many cases— the Amazon area of Brazil is a 
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Read More About It 

The following reports by USDA's Economic Research 
Service provide addiljonal tnformation on the factors un- 
derlying global food prospects. 

• Climate Change: Economic I mplf cations Jdr Worid 
Agriculture, ERS Report Na AER-647, October 
1991 (S9 per copy). 

• implications ofI\/ew Tfchnotogyfor the Livestock 
Sector: Animal Growih Hormones, ERS Report No. 
AIB-626, September 1991 ($7.50 per copy). 

• International Technology Transfers in U.S. Agricul- 
ture, ERS Repon No. AIB-571, August 1989 ($7.50 
per copy). 

• Differences In Agricultural Research and Productiv- 
ity Among 26 Countries, ERS Report No. AER-644, 
May 1991 ($9 per copy). 
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• Capacity UtilizjQtiort and Measurement ofAgricul 
tural Productivity, ERS Report No. TB-I798, Augusi 
1991 ($9 per copy). 

• Strategies for Food Security and Structural Adjust- 
ment m SuhSaharan Africa^ ERS Report No. AIB- 
651, June 1992 (S7.50 per copy). 

• Global Food Assessment, ERS Repon No. GFA-3. 
November 1992 ($l2 per copy). 

• Using Data Envelopment Analysis to Measure 
International Agricultural Efficiency and Productiv 
t^^ERS Report No. TB^1831, February 1994 

($9 per copy). 
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Call 1 800-999-6779 to order these reports. 
Forthcoming 

• Environmental Policies: Implications for Agricul- 
tural Trade, June 1994. 
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prominent example — land use for agricultural production is 
thought to have serous negative long-term effects on the 
world's ttivironment and climate. Concern is growing that nfiis- 
useof land and water in agricultural production is degrading the 
world's resource base, possibly irreversibly, and could reduce 
its long-term productive capacity. 



As ihe supply of additional land and irrigation water to be 
brought under production has diminishedL increases in food pro- 
duction have derived increasingly from the application of new 
technology. Much of this technology has depended heavily on 
intensive use of chemicals (including fertilizers), and has led to 
pollution of ground and surface water and» in sorr^ cases, the at- 
mosphere. The effect of chemicals on the safety of the food sup- 
ply is of increasing concern. 

As agriculture has become more technology-dependent, ques- 
tions have been raisedabout the ability of science to provide a 
sufficient future stream of new technology to keep pace with in- 
creasing demands for food. A related concern is the ability of 
new technology to produce adequate future food supplies in the 
low-income, food-dcfich developing countries of the world. 
The more impoverished developing countries are poorly pre- 
pared in terms of human capital and infrastracture to support 
adoption of modem technology. 

The concern that the economic activity of humankind is chang- 
ing the composition of the earth's atmosphere has implications 
for global resources. This activity is causing long-term climatic 
change, which may result in global warming. Most analysis to 
date indicates that global warming will be a slow process, will 
likely not have serious consequences for decades, and will have 
both positive and negative effects. 

The rise in global temperature^ and the associated changes in 
rainfall pattern, may cause some regions of the world to become 
less suited to agricultural production and others to become more 
productive. The net effect on global productivity is uncertain. 
But global climate change will require change and adaptation, if 
its negative consequences are to be minimized. 

Food and agriculture policy is the third major factor in the 
long-term Outlook for global food supplies. Policies which insu- 
late domes tk producers and consumers from world market 
forces restrict the flexibility of the world to adjust to changing 
supply/demand conditions — and can lead to misuse of the natu- 
ral resource base and the environment, particularly in some 
areas of the world. A policy environment that remains distor- 
tive raises further concern about the long-term future of the 
global food supply. 

Individual policies can also affect a country*s productive capac- 
ity. For example, ERS research indicates that one of the major 
factors behind slow production growth in Africa is the govern- 
ments* agricultural and food policies — including inadequate 
producer incentives. Government policies that favor urban con- 
sumers and provide low prices to producers often stifle adop- 
tion of productivity-enhancing technologies. 
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Positive Signs 
For the Future 

It is afactthatthesupplyof land and water for agricultural 
production is limited and that the resource base, in many cases, 
is being degraded by improper use. However, technologies 
already exist which, if adopted more broadly, could greatly 

increase the efficiency of water use. With appropriate technol- 
ogy atid practices, much of the land currently being lost through 
erosion and salinization could be preserved, and additional mar- 
ginal lands could be brought into production in an environmen- 
tally soufkI manner 

While land and water degradation poses serious problemsi it 
docs not bear out doubts of the ability to produce an adequate 
food supply over the next two or three decades. Corrective ac- 
tion is necessary, however, if many of the developing countries 
are to achieve a sustainable agricultural production base. 

A positive new development for the long-term agricultural out- 
look, which is related to the water resource issue, is aquacul- 
ture. While the global commercial fish catch has stagnated 
during the 1 990's, ERS analysis indicates that aquacuiture has 
the potential to supplement a stagnant or declining fish catch. 
Aquacuiture already accounts for approximately 25 percent of 
world shrimp and salmon production and consumption. As har- 
vesting limits are reached, or more curbs are placed on the wild 
catch, aquacuiture holds the technological potential to fill 
the gap. 

Technology breakthroughs are always difficult to predia. How- 
ever, a significant stock of technology has yet to be adopted, 
especially in the low-income developing countries. Of the 2- 
percent annual growth in productivity in the developed coun- 
tries over the past 20 years, almost all derived from techno- 
logical change. Growth is resulting from genetic improvements 
in seed varieties and other technological improvements, not sim- 
ply from increased use of fertilizer or other chemical inputs. 
There is no indication that this trend in technological change 
and improved productivity is diminishing over time- — particu- 
larly as biotechnological innovations such as genetic engineer- 
ing appear to offer great potential for increasing agricultural 
produaivity. 



Two serious problems must be dealt with if these developments 
are to have a positive impact on the world food supply. One 
that is already being confronted is the possible negative effects 
of new technologies on the world's environment and on the per- 
ceived safety of food for human consumption. The other is 
whether the new technology can be applied to conditions in 
poor developing countries ^d help alleviate food shortages 
where they are most likely to occur. 

Almost as difficult to predict as technological breakthroughs are 
major policy breakthroughs. Nevertheless, significant evidence 
exists that a major shift is about to occur in the global policy en- 
vironment. After decades of increasing levels of protectionism, 
the agreement reached in the GATT negotiations — particularly 
on agriculture and intellectual property — offer real promise for 
reducing distortions and resource inefficiency in the market- 
place. These agreements could significantly increase the nx)ve- 
mcnt of goods arnl technologies among countries. 

Another positive sign for policy improvement has been the sig- 
nificant unilateral reform undertaken by many of the developing 
countries. Such reforms, as applied to the agricultural sectors, 
should provide market incentives for producers to adopt exist- 
ing and new technologies. The productivity gap between the de- 
veloped and the developing countries could begin to narrow. 

On balance, it appears that in the next two to three decades the 
known major concerns do not pose an insurmountable obstacle 
to the world food system. In this time frame, food crises will 
likely continue to be localized as a consequence of policy-in- 
duced inflexibilities in the global food system and a lack of ef- 
fective demand — rather than failure of supply. 

Simply enumerating all the phenomena that raise concerns 
about the long-term global food situation might appear to indi- 
cate dangers ahead However, the ERS assessment is that we 
either have or are developing the means to address these con- 
cems. Still, the conditions causing concern have evolved over a 
long period of time, and changing these conditions will require 
timci technology, and action. 
[Bob Robinson (202) 219-0700] [jg 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table K— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



edby 
prOQL 



ucte 



Prices received by farmars (1977=100) 
Liveato 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers, (1577-100) 
Product ion items 
Commodities & services, interest, 
taxes. & wages 

Cash receipts ($bil.)1/ 
Liva«tocK(£bi1.) 
Crops ($ bll.) 

Markei basket (19^2^4=100) 
Ratal I cost 
Farm vatue 
Spread 
Farm value/retajl cost (%) 

Retail pnces(19B2-a4=l001 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports ($ bil.] 2/ 
s($bil.)2/ 



Agricultural Imports ( 



Commarcia! production 
Red meat (mil. lb,) 
Poultry (mil, lb.} 
Eggs (mil. dozj 
MilK(bil lb.) 

Consumption, par capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mif. bu.) 3/ 
Corn usa(miLbu.)3/ 

Prices 4/ 
Choice steer*— Nab. Direct ($^cwt) 



6roil 
E. 



iroilers— IZ-crtytCK/IPJ 
ggs— NY gf . Alarge (Cts./dOZ.; 
iTlfc— allarplonKlJcvrt) 



1993 



1994 



II 


III 


Iv 


Annual 


1 


IIF 


MIF 


IV F 


Annuel F 


U6 
167 
125 


141 
161 
121 


145 
159 
130 


143 
162 
123 


147 
159 
135 


146 
162 
129 


— 


= 


— 


180 
t96 


\7B 
195 


181 
196 


179 
195 


181 
198 


184 
200 


— 


— 


— 


181 
92 


176 
91 
85 


171 
89 

81 


175 
90 
85 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


142 

107 

160 

27 


142 

104 

162 

26 


144 

104 

t65 

25 


U2 

105 

162 

26 


145 

106 

166 

26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


141 
140 
143 


141 
140 
144 


142 
141 
144 


141 
140 
143 


143 
143 
145 


— 


— 


— 


E 


10.1 
6.3 


d.2 

57 


11.« 
66 


42.« 

24.5 


11.1 
64 


10.2 
6.2 


9.3 

5,8 


— 


42.5 
24,5 


9.992 

«.d9l 

1.474 

39.4 


10.362 

7.034 

1.490 

37.4 


10,502 

«,973 

1,535 

366 


40.568 

27h539 

5,960 

161.0 


10,083 

6.886 

1.498 

37 5 


10.223 

7.390 

1.505 

39.5 


10.54S 

7.415 

1.505 

37.8 


10.454 

7,240 

1,545 

37.3 


41.308 

28.931 

6,053 

152.2 


51.1 


52.3 


53 S 


207.6 


50.7 


527 


53.7 


54.0 


211.1 


7,906.4 
2,229.2 


5.678 2 
1.970,e 


3.709.4 
1,599.3 


1.100.3 
8.476.1 


2.113.0 
2.526.7 


5,936.5 
1.949 9 


3.994.7 


— 


2.113.0 
7.650.0 


79^78 

47,59 

55.8 

73.4 

1£.B3 

3.48 
2.27 
5.95 
55 6 


73.77 

48.05 

56 9 

69.6 

12 67 

3.36 
2 36 
«66 

S3.8 


71.23 

43,93 

54.9 

71.5 

13.40 

3.69 
2.72 
6 48 
56 8 


76 36 

46.10 

55.2 

72,5 

12.80 

3 59 
2.38 
618 

55.4 


73.1 
45.8 
55.0 
71.5 
13.57 

3 81 
2.97 

70.7 


72^74 
45-47 
57-59 
«2-$4 
13.25- 
13.55 


70-74 
47-49 
55-59 
67^71 
12^05- 
12 65 


70-76 
43-47 
52-56 
70"7« 
12.20- 
13.10 


71-74 
45-47 
55-57 
68-71 
12.75- 
13.25 


Tgee 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


640 
66B 


599 
518 


632 
530 


661 
633 


668 

517 


est 

505 


684 
487 


699 
495 


744 
503 



Barfow< i gills— lA, So. MN (*/cwt) 
- ers— 12- " " ' 

MTit— allarpionKiZcWt) 

Whaat— KC HRW ofdinary ($/bu.) 
Corn — ChJcago ($A)U ) 
Soybeans— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb.) 



Farm real aetata values 5/ 
Nomina f ($ per acre) 
Real (1982$) 

1/Quarterlydataseasonallyadjtieted at annual rates. 2^ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept, fiscal years ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter: 
Dec.-Feb. second quarter: Mar,-May third quarter; Jun -Aug. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Usa includes exports & domestic diEappearance Af Stmple 
averages. Jan, -Dec. S^ 1990-94 values as of January 1. 1986-89 values as of February 1. F« forecast. — = not available. 
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Gross domestic product 
Gfoss national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing i shoes 
Food & oevdrages 
Services 

Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fi^ed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross natbnai product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing S shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Change in business inveMorles 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator {% change) 
Disposable personal Income ($ bil.} 
Disposable per. income (1987 S bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Paf capita dls. per. Income {19B7 S) 
U.S. population. tolaE. incl. mililafy 
abroad (mlLJI/ 
Civilian population (mlL) U 



Industrial production n987«t00) 
Leading economic indicators (1987=100) 

Civilian employment (mjl. persons) 2/ 
Civilian unemployment rate {%) 2/ 
Personal income (S bil. annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) (S bMJ a/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rale (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housmg starts (1,000) 4/ 

Auto sales at retaJL total (mil.) 
Business Inventory/sales ratio 
Salesof alt retail stores (Sbil.) 5/ 
Nondurable goods stores {$ bil.) 
Food stores <S bil.) 
Eating & drinking peaces (S bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores {$ bil.) 



stic Product 8 


^ Relate 

Annual 


d Data 




















1993 




1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1 


II 


Ml 


IV R 


IP 






S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5,722.9 
5.737.1 


6.038,5 
6.045.8 


6.377 9 
6.378.1 


6.261.6 
6.262.1 


6.327.6 
6,327.1 


6,395,9 
6.402.3 


6.526 5 
6.520.9 


6.609,4 


3.906.4 
457.8 

1.257.9 
213.0 
621.4 

2J90.7 


4,139 9 
497.3 

1.300.9 
228.2 
633 7 

2,341.6 


4,391.8 
537.9 

1,S50.0 
£37.3 
657.8 

2.503.9 


4,296.2 
515.3 

1,335,3 
233,1 
643.2 

2.445,5 


4.359.9 
531.6 

1.344.8 
235.2 
654.1 

2.483,4 


4,419.1 
541.9 

1.352.4 
238.2 
660.0 

2.524.E 


4,492,0 
562.8 

1.367,5 
242.7 
669.1 

2.561 .B 


4,549.4 
577.4 

1.376.1 
243 2 
671.7 

2.595 9 


736.9 
745.5 

-19.6 


796.5 

7B9.t 

7.3 

-29.6 


891.7 

876.1 

15.6 

-63,6 


874.1 

839.5 

34.6 

'48.3 


874,1 

861.0 

13.1 

^5.1 


884,0 

876.3 

7.7 

-71.9 


934.5 

927.6 

69 

-69.1 


978.0 

943,B 

34.2 

-82.4 



1,099 3 



1.131.8 1,158,1 1,139.7 1.158.6 1.164 8 1.169.1 

1987 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,164.4 



4.661,4 
4.874.5 


4,986.3 
4,994.0 


5.136.0 
5.138 6 


5^792 
5.080.7 


5,102.1 
5.104.1 


5,138.3 
5.145.8 


5.225.6 
5.223 7 


5.259.0 


3,258.6 
426.6 

1,048.2 
184 7 
51S.7 

1.783,8 


3.341.8 
456.6 

1.062.9 
193 7 
520.5 

1.822.3 


3.453 2 
490.0 

1.088.1 
199.5 
531.0 

1,875.2 


3,403.8 
471.9 

1.076.0 
194.8 
5267 

1,855.9 


3.432 7 
4842 

1.083.1 
197.8 
528.6 

1,365 4 


3.469.6 
493.1 

1.093 
200.6 
532.6 

1,883 5 


3,506.9 
510 9 

1.100.2 
204.6 
536.0 

1.895.B 


3,539.8 
522.9 

1.106.7 
205.5 
536.4 

1.910.2 


675.7 

684 1 

-8.4 

-19J 


732.9 

726.4 

6.5 

-33.6 


820.3 

806,0 

14.3 

-76.5 


803.0 

773.7 

29.3 

-59.9 


603 6 

790.6 

13.0 

-75.2 


8134 

806.9 

6.5 

-86.3 


861,4 

852.9 

8.5 

-84.5 


896.7 

866 2 

30.5 

-1042 


946.3 


945.2 


938.9 


931.3 


941.1 


941.7 


941.7 


926.8 


39 
4.230.5 
3.529.0 
16.741 
13.965 


29 
4,500.2 
3.632.5 
17,615 
14,219 


2.6 
4.706.7 
3.700.9 
18.225 
14.330 


3.6 
4.597.5 
3.642.6 
17.876 
14,163 


23 

4.6922 
3.694.4 
18,196 
14.326 


1.6 
4.723,7 
3,708 7 
18.265 
14.341 


1.3 
4.813.5 
3.757.9 
18.561 
14,491 


2,6 
4,862.4 
3,783.3 
18.705 
14.554 


252 6 
250.5 


255 5 
2535 


25S.2 

256.4 


257,2 

255.3 


257.B 
256.0 


258.5 

256.7 


259.2 
257.5 


259.9 
258.1 




Annual 




Mar 


1993 

Dec 




1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar p. 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






104.1 
97 1 


106.5 
98.1 


110,9 
98.7 


110.0 
98.4 


114.0 
100.2 


114.4 
100.5 


115.0 
100.5 


1156 
1012 


1169 

6.6 

4.850.9 


117.6 

7.3 

5.144.9 


119.3 

6.7 

5,388.3 


118.6 

7.0 

5.2892 


120.7 

6.4 

5,548.1 


122.0 

6.7 

5.501.1 


1223 

6.5 
5,600,0 


122.0 

65 

5.633.1 


3.455.3 

5.42 

8.77 

1.014 


3,509.0 

3.45 

8.14 

1,200 


3.563.1 

3.02 

7.22 

1.288 


3.494.6 

2.97 

7.58 

1.092 


3.563.1 

3.0B 

6.93 

1.612 


3.569.4 

3.02 

6.92 

1.271 


3,565.9 
3.21 

7.08 
1,314 


3.5812 
3.52 

7 48 
1,473 


8.4 

1.54 

1.863.0 

1.209.5 

379.3 

194.1 

97.3 


8.4 

1.50 

1 .959*1 

1.251.8 

382 4 

200.6 

104,1 


8.7 

1j45 

2.081.6 

1.297.0 

392.4 

211.0 

106,1 


8.4 

1,46 

167.4 

106.4 

32.3 

17.1 

8.5 


8.8 

1,41 

180 9 

109.9 

33^ 

1S.0 

8.9 


9.2 

1.42 

178.6 

109.2 

33 3 

17.3 

86 


9.4 

1.41 

181.5 

110.8 

336 

180 

8.9 


1S2.3 

110.8 

33.3 

179 

9.0 



1/ Popiiiation estimates based on 1990 census. 2/ Data for 1994 are not directly comparable witti data 'or 1993 and earlier years. 
December of the year listed. 4/PrivateJncluding farm. 5/ Annual total. P = preliminary. — = not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



3/ Annual data as of 
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Table 3.— woria t 


conomic 

1984 


^row 

19BS 


Tn 


1967 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1»92 


1993 r 


T004F 


1995 F 


Average 
1984-95 
















Real GDP* annual perceni change 








World 
World, les? US 


43 

36 


3 3 
2.i 


27 
2.7 


3.t 
3,1 


44 
4.6 


33 
3.6 


2J 
2.7 


07 
12 


1 9 
1.7 


1.6 
1.1 


2.7 
2.2 


33 

3,1 


2.8 
2.8 


D«v«[oped 
Devalopedp lew U.S. 
Unhed States 
Canada 
Japan 
Western Eurof>a 
European Union 
GormAny 

Central Europe 
Former Soviet Union 
FluEGia 


43 
32 
60 

64 
4^ 
54 
3.3 


32 
3.4 
3.0 
4.7 
5.0 
2.5 

2.4 

1.0 


2.7 
2.7 

^6 

3.3 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.2 


31 
3.£ 
30 
4.1 
41 
2,0 
Z7 
1.4 


AA 

45 
3.0 

47 
6^ 
3.7 
3.9 
3,7 


3,3 

36 
2.« 
2,6 
4.7 
32 
33 
33 


2.4 
35 
QJA 
OA 
5.2 

2.9 
2^ 


0.0 
1.4 
-0.7 
-^J 
4,3 
Ql 
O.i 
0.6 


1.7 
1 
2.6 
0.7 
1.1 
1.0 
1.1 


1.0 
0.0 
3.0 
2.5 

0.1 

-03 
-1.4 


2.2 

1.2 
4^1 
35 
0.5 

r.3 

1.3 
0.8 


29 
24 

3.7 
3.3 
2.3 
23 
2,3 
2.2 


2 7 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
36 
2.1 
2.1 
19 


3S 
4.1 
2£ 


2.0 
17 
26 


30 
3.6 
3.4 


1.5 
2,< 

2.1 


2.1 
1.5 
5.6 


-03 
08 
2.5 


-6.7 
-2 


-13.8 
-9.2 

-9 


"lOJ 

-17.0 

-19 


-0.2 
-12.S 
-11.9 


15 

-7.0 

*4 


2,4 

0.5 
07 


-2.1 

-3.1 
-2.9 


Developing 
Afita 
Pacinc-Afi^a 
China 
South Asia 
India 
Ulir^ America 
Mexico 
Carlbbaan/Cenlral 


44 

7.7 
9.4 
14.4 

3.7 
3i& 
3.7 
0.5 


39 
64 
6.7 
12 3 

se 

5.4 
3.3 
2.7 
22 


3.4 

6S 
7.3 
a2 
4.0 

4 a 

4,5 

-3 

2.1 

7,1 

a.o 

-6S 
2.4 
0.4 

3.8 
-4.7 


4,1 
7-^ 
9.0 

n,o 
4. a 

4.7 
32 
1.6 
2. a 
35 
33 

-zo 

0.4 

-01 

0.8 

-1.4 


4.6 
95 
0& 

10,7 
9-4 

10.3 

D,a 

1.2 

-06 

0,4 

-0.2 

"2 1 

2.7 

1.3 

3.7 

-1.1 


36 
56 

e.1 

4.3 

51 
5.4 

1.3 
3.4 
2,1 
0.5 
3.3 
26 
3.0 
2.9 
3 1 
2.8 


3.7 
6.3 
«6 
5.4 

53 

5S 

-0.1 

45 

It'* 
-1 7 


3,8 
5.2 
6.4 
S4 
1.8 
12 
3.1 
36 
0,1 
3.D 


5.4 
7.7 
90 
12.8 
40 
42 

e.2 

2 A 

1.9 


£.4 

7A 
87 
13.4 
3.7 
3.5 
32 
0.4 
2.2 
4.1 


S.4 
7,2 
7.9 
10.2 
4.9 

4a 

3.8 
3.2 
20 
4.2 


53 

7.0 
7.5 
3.0 
54 
53 
4.4 
Al 
2.2 
47 


43 

70 
7.9 
99 
4,9 
40 
2.5 
2.0 
1 3 
2.7 


ScLtth America 
Brazil 
Middle Eael 
AfFicB 

North Africa 

Sub- Sahara 
Middle East SiN Alrica 


4J 
5.4 
O.S 

1 

2,7 

*^ 1 

1.1 


7.S 
-0.6 
3.0 
3.1 
2.9 
0.5 


-42 
3.2 
1.0 

1.6 
2.0 

2. A 


1.2 
1 9 
2.1 
26 
1.6 
2.2 


-0,2 
75 
1.2 
1.4 
1.1 
5.7 


4,8 

53 
2.1 
1.S 
2,3 
4.3 


5,6 
36 
2.4 
23 
2.5 
3.4 


6.5 
26 
2.6 
2.7 
26 
28 


2 9 

1.0 
2.0 
1 8 
2.1 
12 



E » Esti male F « f or e caBt 

InfOfmetion conlaci: Alberto J^rardo, (202) 219-0782. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmeis, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



1993 



Pricea received 
All farm produces 
All crop* 
Food grains 
Fwd prain« & ha/ 
FewTg rains 
Gorton 
Tobacca 

Oil-bearmg cropi 
Fruit, all 
Fresh market W 
Commercial vegetable a 
Freeh marltel 
Poiaioesldrybeane 
Uve^tocfi & Produda 
Meaiammala 
Dairy producti 
Pounry a egg* 
Prices paid 

Commodiiiea 5 Borvicea. 
intere&l. laxev, & wage retei.. 
Production ilema 
Feed 

Feedei Ihwslock 
Seed 
FeflMizir 

AgricuHural chemicals 
Fuels 4 energy 
Famtimolof eupplies 

Traclofs 4 sell- propel lad machinery 

Oiher machinery 

Building i fencing 

Fafmserviceeiciihrent 
Int payable per actm on (arm 'eal esTatedebt 
Ta^es payabie par acre on farm real enata 
Wage rii*i {6ea$onall)^ adjuatsd* 
ProSuclton ilems. tnlereel. Iftxafc & waOe rates 

fUl^o, prices received !o price* paid {W») 2/ 

Pricea received (1910- 14-100) 

Prices paid, etc. (pafitpndeJiH10iO-14.100) 

Parily ratio (1 910-1 *-iMHl*Ji/ 



1091 



146 
129 
116 
117 
115 
106 
161 
91 
265 
289 
135 
140 
141 
161 
166 
126 
124 



167 
172 
123 
214 
163 
134 
151 
203 
157 
244 
211 
226 
146 
171 
137 
164 
200 
175 

77 

665 

1.285 

51 



1992 1903 P 



139 
121 
139 
116 
114 

B6 
154 

86 
175 
179 
156 
156 
124 
157 
176 
136 
117 



180 
173 
123 
202 
162 
131 
150 
199 
150 
258 
219 
233 
150 
172 
129 
171 
209 
176 

74 

636 

1.303 

49 



143 
123 
129 

115 
110 

69 
154 

95 
174 
161 
159 
166 
151 
162 
163 
132 
127 



195 
i76. 
124 
218 
169 
128 
165 
201 
160 
272 
227 
243 
150 
174 
123 
IfiO 
217 
178 

73 

653 

1,340 

49 



Apr 



146 
125 
130 
113 
107 

91 
141 

01 
129 
127 
238 
275 
160 
167 
101 
130 
131 



196 

180 
124 
222 
I7t 
129 
166 
201 
160 
272 
223 
245 
164 
174 
123 
160 
223 
179 

74 
668 

1.345 
50 



Nov 

1077-100 

144 
128 
143 
125 
121 

69 
162 

08 
183 
192 

no 

141 
164 
156 
173 
140 
129 



196 
181 



73 
666 



Jon 



147 
135 
149 
136 
133 
105 
162 
106 
150 
152 
169 
177 
1S7 
159 
176 
141 
124 



198 
182 
137 
211 
168 
127 
166 
169 
159 
276 
23T 
248 
160 
175 
130 
189 
222 
160 



74 75 

662 672 

— 1,361 

— 49 



Dec 



145 
133 

150 
133 
131 
94 
162 
101 
160 
171 
168 
170 
156 
156 
170 
140 
127 



196 
181 



1994 



Feb Mar R Apr P 



148 
135 
151 

138 
136 
109 
168 
105 
149 
150 
157 
161 
164 
161 
179 
139 
127 



198 
162 



75 
676 



148 
132 
154 
136 
132 
109 
141 
105 
146 
147 
136 
134 
167 
163 
181 
139 
132 



198 
181 



75 
675 



146 
129 
146 
134 
127 

no 

141 
102 
152 
154 
119 
112 
107 
162 
160 
140 
128 



200 
164 
136 
209 
175 
137 
166 
195 
158 
268 
240 
258 
166 
176 
130 
189 
222 
183 

73 

666 

1.376 

4a 



. ^ ^^.L^t I i^roHCKina iat crtrue 2/ RaliO ot indeit oT prices feceiv^d for all larm prodUcU 1o indei( of Pfice* P*."d for 
'^ '^!i^':rjtll"cr inie7eJrttr.™4loS^ '^^^ ^"=*^ P«'^ ^-^ *" quartan^ ^ Wi^be pubh^«l 

irT^^rA^rSCly iSctobe;. R.revi«8. P-p^eHmira 

(n form a l>or contact: Ann Duncan {202)219-0313. 



najy_ _»nol available. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 






1993 








1994 




1991 


idsa 


1993 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


MarR 


AprP 


300 
7.58 
2.37 
4.02 


3.24 

5.89 
2.07 
3.38 


3.20 
8,50 
2.55 
4.20 


3.26 
5.50 
2.16 
3.38 


3.47 
8.06 
2.45 
4.22 


3.63 
8.91 
2.67 
4.54 


3,58 
8.98 
2.70 
4,70 


3.58 

10.10 

2.79 

4,59 


3,65 

10.20 

2,74 

4.31 


3.43 

10.10 

2 62 

4.19 


71,20 
5.58 
56.8 


74.30 
5.56 
53.7 


81.80 

6 45 

5/53 3 


83.80 
6.73 
55 1 


83.60 
6.32 

63.9 


S4.20 
6.64 
57,1 


85.70 
6.72 
63.7 


86.90 
6.71 
66.0 


90.80 
6.74 
66,1 


9S.20 
6.46 
66.3 


4.96 
11.40 
31 80 
12.50 
15.60 


5.52 
12.40 
35.80 
13.00 
19.» 


6.22 

16.00 
31.60 
15.80 
23.50 


7.19 
38.00 
45.20 
31,00 
18.30 


6.40 
10.70 
32.30 
17,20 
26.30 


6.12 

S93 

57.50 

24. 1D 

24.90 


6.05 

a. 03 

41.10 

31.70 

26.60 


6.49 
n.BO 
18.80 
34.50 
25.40 


7.56 

9.» 

24.20 

18.00 

26.00 


6,07 
10.30 
20,30 
11.60 
25.80 


25.1 

385.00 

6,79 

5.55 


19.2 

37S.0O 

5 50 

6.23 


371.00 
3.11 
2,60 


14.3 

429 00 

3.31 

1.97 


20.5 

361.00 

5.25 

4.19 


T9.0 

323.00 

3.95 

4.35 


19.1 

280.00 

3.91 

3.20 


18.7 

256.00 

4.14 

3.20 


16.9 

224.00 

4,48 

2.54 


16,1 

208.00 

5.35 

2.27 


72,» 
99.90 
48.80 
52.50 


71.30 
89.40 
42.10 
60.80 


73.30 
95.80 
45.40 
64.50 


77.30 
99.60 
45 40 
68.10 


69 30 
91.50 
42 50 
65,80 


68.50 
92 60 
40.60 
66.00 


70.00 
94.00 
43.50 
60.80 


70.20 
95.00 
47.90 
60.00 


72.30 
97.60 
44.40 
5S.80 


72.70 
96.90 
42,40 
£5 90 


12 27 

11 05 

31.0 

66.0 

37.7 


13,15 

11.91 

308 

56 4 

37.6 


12.86 

11.80 

34.2 

62.9 

38.9 


12.60 

12.00 

33.8 

68,9 

37 6 


13.60 

12,70 

34.8 

62,6 

42.9 


13.60 

12.50 

33.6 

63.1 

40.9 


13.70 

12.30 

33.4 

61.9 

36.8 


13.50 

12 30 

34.0 

63 7 

37.1 


13.50 

12.50 

35.3 

65.9 

38.4 


13,60 

12.70 

35 3 

61.7 

39,1 



CROPS 
All whaat($/bu.) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn^S/bu.) 
Sorghum (S/c wt) 

A^r hay. baled {$Aon) 
Soybeans (S/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onior>« (S/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Apples for fresh Use jcts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (j/ton) 
Oranges, all uses ($/bax) 3/ 
Grapeiruh, all uses (S/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Be9f catMe (S/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs (S/cwt) 
Lambs ($/cvvt) 

All milk, cold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lbn) 
Eggs(cts./doz.)4/ 
TurKeye (cts./lb ) 

1/SflaBon average pf ice bycrop year for crops. CaJendar y« a r average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii^ 3/ Equivalent onHree feturns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producer* mcfu ding hatching eggfliegos sold at retail, 5/ Average for Aug. 1 -Dec. 1. P« preliminary. Rip revised. 
— w not availabFe. 

Information contact. Ann Duncan (1^02) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for AN Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, ell items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All Food 

Food away from home 

Food «it home 
Meats 1/ 
BeeF & veal 
Pork 

f^oultry 

Fish 

Eg^s 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetabfea 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & eweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco i smoking products 
Beverages. afcohoHc 



Annual 






1993 




Dec 




V 


994 




1993 


Apr 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Jftn 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 










1982-84=100 












144.5 
145 1 


144.0 
144.6 


145.1 
145.1 


145.7 
146.4 


14S.B 
146.6 


145.8 
146,4 


146.2 
146.S 


146.7 
U7.3 


147.2 
148.0 


147.4 
144.1 


140.9 


140.6 


141.1 


141.6 


141,9 


142.7 


143.7 


142.9 


143,2 


143.4 


143.2 


142.7 


143.8 


144.0 


1442 


144.3 


144.5 


144.6 


144.8 


145 1 


140.1 
134.S 
137.1 
131.7 


14O.0 
133.8 
137.6 
128.5 


140.0 
135.5 
137.0 
134.6 


14{).8 
135.9 
137.2 
134.6 


141.2 
136.3 

138.0 
134.4 


142.3 
135.9 
137.7 
133.1 


143.8 
136.1 
137.3 
133.9 


142,6 
136.0 
136.9 
134.1 


142.8 
136.4 
136.0 
134.6 


143.0 
136.0 
137.1 
133.6 


136.9 
156,6 
117.1 
129.4 
130.0 
188.8 


135.2 
159.7 
126.9 

i2a.o 

130 2 
184.6 


138.0 
155.4 
113.4 
129.6 
130.0 
193.3 


139.2 
157.4 
114.9 
129.5 
130.0 
197.7 


139.7 
15S.9 
11S.0 
129.6 
129.2 
194.4 


141.1 
15B.7 
116.0 
130.2 
129 4 
205.4 


140.5 
163.2 
118.5 
131.6 
131.3 
207.2 


140.4 
160,9 
117.4 
131.8 
131.5 
194.8 


140.1 
161.8 
120.5 
131.8 
132.6 
199.1 


UD.9 
163.7 
11S.7 
131 8 
133.2 
198 1 


132 3 

168.4 
154.6 
130.8 


132.1 
179.3 
152.0 
130.4 


132.4 
157.4 

ise.1 

130 9 


132 8 
157.7 
152.1 
131.7 


133.4 
166.1 
153.3 
131.7 


133 7 
174,9 
165.0 
132,8 


134 8 
181.7 
169.4 
135.8 


133.0 
168.1 
171.3 
136.1 


133.3 

167.0 
179,8 
135.7 


133.9 
163 9 
186.3 
136.4 


156.6 
133.4 


155,4 
133.2 


157.7 
133 3 


158.1 
134,1 


157.9 
133.7 


158.9 
133.3 


160.3 
134,9 


161.3 
135.6 


160.4 
135.3 


162.5 
135.9 


114.6 


114,2 


113.8 


115.4 


115.4 


114.8 


116.1 


116.0 


116.0 


1156 


131.0 
125.9 
22a.4 
149.6 


136 9 
127.1 
237.3 

149.7 


133.0 
126,2 
215.1 
149.9 


134.7 
127.3 
214.0 
150 1 


134.6 
127.4 
214.5 
150.0 


130.3 
125.8 
215.5 
150.3 


127.5 
1259 
217.6 
151.0 


130 J 
125.9 
217.4 
15K1 


134.5 
127.0 
217.7 
151.4 


134.7 
128 
218.0 
151^ 


I. 2/ Includes butter. 


3^ Exclude* butter. 















Informatbon contact: Ann Duncan {202) 219-0313. 
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Table 7.— Pfoducer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



All commodities 

Rnlshod goods 1/ 

All foods 2J 

Consumef foods 

Frefth fruit & melons 
Fresh & dried vegetables 
Drted frutt 
Canned fruit & |uice 
Frozen trult & juice 

Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg.& juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs lor fresh use (1991 = 100) 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegeteb lee 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Con&umer finished goods less foods 

Be ve rag e s, el coh oi fc 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 4/ 

Matenate for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetebfe oils 

Crude materials 6/ 

Foodstuffs & feed $iutfs 
Ffuits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
PouElry. live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oil seeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw oane 





Annua] 


_^ 






1993 






1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Mar 


Oct 
1982 1 


NovR 
>100 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


116.5 


117.2 


118.9 


118:7 


119.1 


119.0 


118.4 


119.0 


119.2 


119.7 


121.7 


123.2 


124.7 


124.7 


124.6 


124.5 


124.1 


124.4 


124.$ 


125.0 


122.2 


120,9 


123.6 


122.6 


123.4 


125.3 


125,9 


125.5 


125.0 


126.1 


124.1 


123.3 


125.7 


124.8 


125.4 


126 6 


127,2 


127.1 


126.7 


127.5 


129.9 

103,8 
111.8 
123.6 
116.3 


64.0 
115.0 
11J.6 
134 5 
125.9 


84^ 

133.5 
11S.2 
126.1 
110.9 


74.2 

132.5 
116.4 
125.8 
104.6 


89.2 
103.2 
120,7 
125.8 
114.9 


91.4 
153.5 
120.1 
126.8 
116.4 


93.7 
160.1 
121.8 
126.3 
115.8 


81.7 
143,0 
121.2 
126.8 
116.1 


S4^ 
112.4 

121,5 
126.6 
113.5 


S6.3 
1166 
120 6 
125.7 
113.1 


100.2 
H2.9 

ii7.e 

125.7 

3^ 

146. a 


116.4 
109,5 
116.4 
11S.4 
78,6 
152.5 


126.4 
110.6 
121.0 
144.9 
86.6 
156.6 


117,4 
109,7 
117.9 
131.3 
99.0 
155.8 


89,5 
111.5 
123.2 
143,7 

85.8 
157 9 


141.1 
112.3 

123.7 

197.7 

88.5 

157,9 


167.0 
112.3 
125.4 
178. S 
86.0 
157,9 


146.3 
113.0 
126.0 
170.5 
82.9 

15a. 4 


99.4 
115.1 
126.7 
165.6 

88.3 
15a .9 


96,1 
117.4 
127.8 
160,3 

91.8 
158.9 


113.5 
112.2 
113^ 
109,9 
149.5 
114.6 
1196 
116.5 
125.5 


106 7 
109.5 
98.9 
109.0 
156.1 
117.9 
120.8 
115.1 
125.6 


110.5 
1129 
105.4 
111.6 
156.7 
118.1 
118.3 
123.0 
126.3 


111.7 
116.4 
103 9 
109.1 
166 3 
115,0 
116^ 
117.9 
127.6 


108.3 
105.9 
109.7 
115.7 
155.1 
119.0 
119.5 
124.2 
125.6 


107,6 
107.2 
105.0 
114.0 
154.0 
120.3 
120.3 
125.9 
125.3 


106.3 
107.3 
101.0 
113.0 
156.2 
121.0 
120.5 
131.8 
125.1 


106.1 
105.0 
103.7 
112.9 
171.7 
120.3 
120.9 
139.2 
127.0 


108.4 
105,5 
110.4 
112,9 
155.1 
119.9 
121.4 
140.2 
127.6 


109.9 
110.3 
107.7 
1163 
162.1 
120 8 
121.9 
139.7 
126.9 


118.7 


120.8 


121.7 


122,1 


121.2 


120 3 


119.4 


119.8 


120 5 


120.5 


123.7 
119.6 
126.6 
249.7 


126.1 
122.2 

132.0 
275.3 


1Z6.0 
123 2 

134.4 
260.1 


126.5 
123 2 

133.9 
292.2 


125,9 
123.3 
134.7 
213.5 


125.7 
123.2 
134 9 
213.6 


125.6 
122 9 

135.0 
221.2 


125.8 
123.0 
135.3 
225.5 


127.7 
123.5 
135.6 
224.9 


126.0 
123.5 
135.4 
224.7 


114. J 


114.7 


116.2 


116.0 


116.5 


116.4 


115.9 


116.1 


1166 


ii6.a 


115,3 
968 

121.6 
103.0 


113.9 

109.S 

119.B 

97.1 


1156 
109.3 
118.3 
110 3 


113.5 
109.1 
118.3 
103.1 


11^.7 
10^.2 
118.7 
112.5 


117 3 
110.4 
118.4 
117.6 


119.0 
116.7 
11&.9 
136.6 


119,0 
113.2 
118,4 
141.8 


119.2 
113,1 
11S.3 
138,8 


119.9 
111.9 
118.3 
140.3 


101.2 


100.4 


102.4 


102.6 


102.8 


102.2 


100.4 


102.2 


100.9 


104.8 


105.5 
114.7 
92.0 
107,9 
111.2 


105.1 

96.9 

97.3 

104.7 

112.6 


108.3 
106.0 
94.4 
107.0 
122.0 


108,3 
101.6 
89.3 
112.6 
116.1 


105.7 

94.6 

96.4 

100 

1261 


110.2 
118.4 
106,1 
100.5 
1272 


111.5 
121.4 
1164 
99 2 
118.4 


111.5 
10B.4 
118.0 
100.7 
110.9 


112.8 
97.1 
116.8 
103.6 
119.6 


114.0 
99.6 
112.5 
104.7 
129.5 


115.1 
S9,5 
106.4 
101.1 
113,7 


898 

96.1 
107.5 
1010 
112.1 


91.3 
93,8 

115.9 
99.6 

113.2 


94.2 
89.4 

108.3 
108.7 
112.2 


92.0 
95.6 

114.3 
102.2 
114.7 


88.8 

98.7 
119.1 
105.5 
114.6 


98.1 

98.7 
127.1 
105.5 
115.4 


107.1 

98.8 

127.4 

105.5 
115.2 


119,0 
97.9 
127.4 
109.4 
114.9 


120.8 
98 4 

129.4 
96.3 

1149 
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Table 8,— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Annual 



1993' 



1994 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail co&t{t982-84«lC0) 
Farm value 0^22-84=100) 
Farm-fetajl spread ^^9Z2-BAm^0Q) 
Farm value-retail cost (W) 

Meat products 
Retail cost (1982-84«100} 
Farm value (1932-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (19&2-S4«100][ 
Farm Valu9-retail coei {^) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost (1982-64=100) 
Fafm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost i^) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1082-84=100) 
Farm value (Ifia2-84=100) 
Fafm-retaif spread (1982-84 = 1 Op) 
Farm vaJue-retail cost {%) 

Eggs 
Retail cost (1SS2-B4==100) 
Farm value (I9a2-84«100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100). 
Farm value*retail ceet{%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1932-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (198 2-8 4 "^100) 
Farm value-retail cost (^) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value {1982-84«100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm Vatue-retaiE cost (^) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail coGts (1 982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84ib100) 
Farm value-fetati cost (%) 

Processed fruits & vegetableB 
Retail Cost(1982 -84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84^106) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-f etail costs {%) 

Fate & oils 
Retancost(l9a2 -84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost {4i>) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail prhce2/(cts./1b.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 
Net farm value 4/ (els.) 
Farm -rata if spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm-whole safe 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (%) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (ciB./lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Netfarm value4/(cts.) 

Farm-retaH spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-relail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm ^wholesale 6/ (cts.) 

Farm valu»-H-eiall price {^) 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Maj^ 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


137.4 

106.1 

154.2 

27.0 


138.4 

103,4 

157.3 

26.2 


141.9 

104.9 

161.9 

25.9 


141.0 

105.5 

160 1 

26,2 


142.8 

102.2 

164.7 

25 1 


143 2 

104,2 

164 2 

25.5 


144.6 

105.4 

165.7 

25.5 


145.8 

106.4 

167.1 

25.5 


144.4 
105 1 
165.5 

25.5 


144.6 

105.8 

165.5 

25,6 


132.5 

110.0 

155.6 

42.0 


130.7 

104.5 

157.5 

40.5 


134.6 

107.2 

162 8 

40.3 


133.1 

113.0 

153.7 

43.0 


135.9 

102.0 

170.7 

38.0 


136.3 

10K0 

172.5 

37.5 


135.9 
97.4 

175.4 
36.3 


136.1 
97.1 

176.2 
36.1 


136.0 

101.5 

171.4 

37.8 


136,4 

103.1 

170.5 

38.3 


125.1 
90.0 

157.5 
34.5 


128.6 
95.9 

158.6 
35.8 


125 4 
93,0 

162.9 
34,5 


128,8 
89.4 

165.1 
33.3 


129.5 
92.2 

163.9 
34.1 


129.5 
95.7 

160.7 
35 4 


130.2 
97 2 

160.6 
35.8 


131.6 

98.4 

162 3 

35.9 


131.3 
96 5 

164.4 
35.1 


131.6 
96.5 

164.4 
35.1 


131.5 

102.5 

164.9 

41.7 


131.4 

104.0 

163 

42.4 


136.9 

111.5 

166.2 

43.6 


135.7 

105.8 

170.1 

41.7 


139.2 

116.0 

165.9 

44.6 


139.7 

114.8 

168.4 

44.0 


141.1 

110.9 

175.9 

42.1 


140.5 

103.3 

177.5 

41.3 


140.4 

110.1 

175.3 

42.0 


140.1 

114.3 

169.8 

43.7 


121.2 

100.9 

157.6 

53.5 


108.3 
77.8 

163.2 
46.1 


117.1 
88.9 

167.8 
48.8 


120.3 

1059 

148.2 

56.5 


114.9 
34 2 

170.0 
47.1 


IIBsO 
89.5 

169,1 
48 8 


116.0 
89.2 

164.2 
49,4 


118.5 
86.6 

175.8 
47.0 


117.4 
89,9 

166.8 
49,2 


120.5 
95.4 

165 6 
50.9 


14S.8 

85.3 

154 3 

7.2 


1S1.S 

94.7 

159.4 

7,7 


156.6 

91.4 

165.6 

7.1 


164.6 

90.9 

163.5 

7.2 


168.1 
93 3 

167.1 
72 


157.9 

101,2 

165.8 

7,8 


158.9 

108.0 

166.0 

8.3 


160.3 

106 4 

167.8 

8.1 


161.3 

108.7 

168.6 

8.2 


160.4 

105.8 

168,0 

8.1 


200.1 

174 4 

211.9 

27.S 


189.6 

122.5 

220,6 

20 4 


195.3 

134.8 

224.0 

21 7 


1B8.5 
132.2 

214.5 
22.1 


208 1 

142.8 

238 2 

21.7 


204,3 

129.7 

233,7 

20.1 


216.6 

128.2 

257.4 

18.7 


217.0 

135.5 

254.6 

19.7 


198.8 

115.1 

237.5 

18.3 


204.5 
113.9 
246.3 

17.6 


154.4 

110.8 

176.8 

24.4 


157 9 

120.5 

177.2 

25.9 


168.4 

128.4 

189.0 

25.9 


173.7 

120.9 

200.9 

23,6 


157,7 
97.3 

188.8 
20.9 


166.1 

120.6 

139.5 

24.7 


174 9 

149.7 

187 9 

29,1 


131.7 

168 3 

188.6 

31.5 


168.1 

138 5 

183.3 

28 


167.0 

126.2 

188.0 

25.7 


130.2 

120.6 

133 2 

22.0 


133.7 

129.0 

135.2 

22.9 


131.5 

106.3 

139.4 

19.2 


131.1 

104.8 

139.3 

19.0 


132 2 

109.1 

139.4 

19.6 


132.5 

109.2 

139.3 

19.6 


133 2 

118.7 

137.7 

21,2 


135.0 

117.0 

140,6 

20 6 


134.2 

115,5 

140.0 

20.5 


134.2 

114.1 

140 5 

20,2 


131.7 
98.0 

144.2 
20.0 


129.B 
93.2 

143.3 
19.3 

Anflual 


130.0 

107.5 

1383 

22.2 


130.2 
98.4 

141.9 
20.3 


130.0 

107.1 

138.4 

22.2 

1993 


129.2 

118.6 

133.1 

24*7 


129,4 

128.9 

129.6 

26.6 


131.3 

136.9 

129.2 

28.0 


131.5 

126,1 

133.5 

25.8 

1994 


132.6 

129.5 

133.8 

26,3 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


283.3 
182.5 
160 2 
128.1 
105.8 
22 3 
56 


284.6 
179,6 
161.8 
122,8 
105.0 
17.8 
57 


293.4 

182.6 
164.1 
129.3 
110.9 
18.4 
56 


299 1 
193.6 
177 2 
121.9 
105.6 
16.3 
59 


291.0 
174.2 
152,1 
138.9 
116.8 
22.1 
52 


288.2 

170.6 
152.3 
135.9 
117.6 
18.3 
53 


266.8 
172.4 
154.4 
132.4 
114.4 
18,0 
54 


284.9 
172.7 
155.5 
129.4 
1122 
17,2 
55 


288 3 
176.9 
160.6 
127.7 
111.4 
16.3 
56 


267.1 
176.8 
160.8 
126.3 
110.3 
16.0 
56 


211.9 

108.9 

78 4 


198 
98.9 
678 


197.6 

102.8 

72.5 


191.4 

102.3 

71.9 


202.1 

103 7 

66.2 


201.1 

102.7 

64 1 


201.2 
106.4 
69.7 


199.9 

108,1 

76.6 


201.4 
105.0 
70.2 


198.7 

103,3 

67.6 


133.5 

103.0 

30.5 

37 


130.2 

99.1 

31.1 

34 


125.1 

94.8 

30.3 

37 


119.5 

89.1 

30.4 

38 


133.9 

98.4 

35.5 

34 


137.0 

98.4 

38.6 

32 


131.5 

94.8 

36.7 

35 


123.3 

91.8 

31.5 

38 


131.2 

96.4 

34.8 

35 


131.1 

95.4 

3S.7 

34 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI*U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published month jy by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivatent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at firsi pomt of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retaK price & the farm value, 
represents charges for assembling, pfocesslngjraneporting.distributmg. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. PfFcesfrom SLS. 3/ Value of wtiolesale (boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adfusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to prodi^cer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus vatue of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retarling 
i other marketing services such aswholesaling.ai in-city transportation, 6/ Charges for livestock markeimg, processing, & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202)219-0370, L^anyDuewer (202)219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



Agricultural Oirtlook/June 1994 



(See the May 1994 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. 


Meat Supply & Use 

Beg. Produc- 
elocks tlon 1/ 


















Imports 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 
GfockE 


Consumption 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pouodt 










Million pounds 4/ 










Beef 
1992 
1993 
1994F 
1995 F 


419 
360 
529 
475 


23.086 
23.049 
23.976 
24.557 


2.440 
2,401 
2,365 
2.450 


25.94S 
25.810 
26.870 
27.482 


1.324 
1.275. 
1.425 
1.545 


360 
629 
475 
450 


24.261 
24.006 
24.970 
25.487 


66.5 
65 1 
67.0 
67.7 


75.36 
76 36 
71-74 

68-74 


Pork 
1992 
1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


386 
385 

359 
375 


17,234 
17,088 
16,890 
17,368 


645 
740 
760 
675 


18.267 
18.213 
18,009 
18.408 


407 
435 
420 
440 


385 
359 
375 
375 


17.476 
17.419 
17.214 
17.593 


53.1 
52.3 
51.2 
61.8 


43.03 
46.10 
45-47 
42-46 


Veal 5/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


7 
5 
4 
5 


310 
285 

289 
290 




0. 


317 
290 
293 
295 



0. 




5 
4 

5 
5 


312 
286 

288 
290 


1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 


89.38 
95 92 
92-94 
89-95 


Lamb & mutton 

1992 

1»3 

1994 F 

1995 F 


6 
fi 
8 
9 


348 
337 
344 
30H 


50 
53 
S! 
60 


404 
398 
403 
377 


8 

8 

6 


8 

8 
5 
9 


388 

38 1 
386 
360 


1,4 
1.3 
1.3 
12 


61.00 
65.85 
58-60 
60-66 


Total red meat 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


820 
768 
900 
864 


40,973 
40.759 
41.499 
42.513 


3.135 
3,194 
3.176 
3,185 


44,933 
44,711 
45.575 
46,562 


1.739 
1,718 
1,853 
1,995 


75e 

900 
864 
839 


42.436 
42,092 
42.858 
43.730 


121.9 
1197 
120.5 
121.7 


— 


Brojlere 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


300 
368 
36B 
390 


20.904 
22.015 
23.234 
24.316 








21.204 
22.383 
23.592 
24.706 


1.489 
1.966 
2.205 
2.315 


368 
358 
390 
390 


19.3^7 
20.059 
20,997 
22.001 


66.8 
68 3 

70,8 
73.4 


52.6 

55,2 

55-57 

52-58 


Mature chicken 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


10 

10 

8 

7 


520 
515 
523 

522 








530 
525 
530 
529 


41 
56 
60 
60 


10 
8 
7 
6 


479 
461 
463 
463 


1.9 

1.8 
1.8 

1,8 


— 


Turk eye 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


264 

272 
249 
265 


4,777 

4,798 
4,948 
5,047 








5.041 
5.069 
5.197 
5.312 


171 
212 
204 
210 


272 

249 
265 
265 


4,599 
4.608 
4,728 
4,837 


ISO 
17.8 
18.1 
18.4 


60.2 
62 6 

61-64 
59-63 


Total poultry 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


575 
650 
615 
662 


26,201 
27,328 
2a,704 
29.884 








26.775 

27,977 
29,319 
30,546 


1,701 
2,234 
2.469 

2.585 


650 
615 
662 
661 


24,425 
25.128 
26.188 
27.300 


86.4 
87.9 
90.7 
93 5 


— 


Red meat *( poultry 

1992 

1993 

1994 F 

1995 F 


1.395 
1,408 
1.515 
1.526 


67il79 
66.087 
70.203 
72,397 


3.135 
3.194 
3.176 
3.185 


71.708 
72,688 
74,894 
77,108 


3.440 
3,953 
4,322 

4.578 


1.408 
1.515 
1.526 
1.500 


66.861 
67.221 
69.046 
71.030 


208.4 
207.6 
211.1 
215.2 


— 



V Tdal including fairm Production for red meats ^ federally inspected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight ba&i». (The beef carcaes-to- 
re tail conversion factOf was 70.5). 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat: cants per pound for poultry. Beef. Medium* 1, Nebraska Direct 1.10O-1.3O0 lb.: pork: 
barrows a, giltt. Iowa, Sotithflrn Minnesota; vaal: farm price of calves: lamb i mutton: Choice slaughter iambs. San Angelo; broi I ef«: wholesale 12-clty 
average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-1 6 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for fed meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning Jn 1 989. veal 
trade is no longer reported separately. F = forecast* — = not available. 

Jnformatton contacts: Polly Cochran oi Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use. 
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1987 

19SB 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 P 

1095 F 





Pro- 






B^g. 


duc- 


rm- 


Total 


stocks 


tron 


portfl 


supply 








Million do2en 


10.4 


5.86a.2 


5.6 


5.8B4.2 


14.4 


5.7S4.a 


5.3 


5.803.9 


15.2 


5.598.2 


25.2 


5.^3^.5 


107 


5.665,6 


91 


5.685.3 


11.6 


5.779.3 


2.3 


5.793.3 


13.0 


5,Sa4.8 


43 


5.902.1 


13.S 


6,960.2 


4.7 


5.978.3 


10.7 


6,052.6 


4.5 


6.067,8 


12.0 


6,100.0 


4.5 


6.115.5 





Hatch- 
ing 




Consumption 




Ex- 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 


ports 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price' 










Cts7d02, 


111,2 


599.1 


14.4 


5.159.5 


254.9 


61,6 


141.8 


605.9 


15.2 


5.041.0 


246.0 


62,1 


91.6 


643.9 


10.7 


4.S92.4 


237.3 


81.9 


100.5 


678.5 


11.6 


4.894.7 


235.0 


82.2 


154 3 


708.1 


13.0 


4.917,9 


233.5 


77,5 


157,0 


732.0 


13.5 


4.999.6 


234.8 


6S.4 


isa.9 


769 3 


10.7 


5.039.4 


234.2 


72,5 


160.0 


890,0 


12.0 


5.095.9 


234.4 


67-71 


160.0 


830.0 


12.0 


5.114.5 


233 


64-70 



* Cartoned grada A largo eggs. New York, F« forecast. P = prellminafy. 
Information conlact; Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.— U 



.V 



1988 
1887 
198B 
1989 
199Q 
1991 
1992 
1993 
^994 F 



V.-%f. IV 


IfliX liPU^ 


Commercial 




Total 
commer- 








All 
milk 


CCC r>ei removal* 






Farm 






CCC 




DieeP- 




Produc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


\m- 


cial 


net re- 


&iding 


pear- 


prica 


SkJmsolid« Total solid* 


tion 


use 


ing» 


•tock 


podi 


iupply 


moval B 


ctockB 


anca 


IV 
S/cwt 


basis bans 2/ 










Billion pour>d> (milklel basii) 








BiNton pound* 


143.1 


2.4 


140,7 


4& 


2.7 


147.0 


10,8 


4.1 


133 


12.51 


14 3 12,9 


142 7 


£.3 


140.5 


4.1 


2,5 


147.1 


68 


4,6 


135 7 


12.54 


0.3 8.3 


145.2 


2.2 


142.0 


4.6 


2,4 


140.9 


9.1 


4,3 


136 5 


12 26 


5.S 8.0 


144 2 


2.1 


14Z.2 


43 


2.5 


149,0 


9.4 


4.1 


135,4 


13 56 


0.4 4.0 


14a. 3 


2.0 


I4e,3 


4.1 


2.7 


153.1 


9,0 


S.I 


138 


13 68 


1.6 4.6 


148 5 


£.0 


146 5 


5.1 


2,6 


154 3 


10.4 


4.5 


139.4 


12.24 


3.9 6 5 


151,6 


1 9 


149.7 


4.5 


2,5 


156,7 


10.0 


4.7 


142 1 


13 09 


2,8 5.4 


151.0 


1,9 


149.0 


4.7 


2.8 


156.8 


8.7 


4.6 


145,2 


12 83 


4.2 8.2 


152.2 


1.9 


1503 


4.8 


2.7 


157.5 


4.6 


4.5 


148 4 


13.00 


4.1 4.3 



1/ DelivorBdlo plants & dealer*; doBB not ranacr deductions. ZV Arbitrarily weightad average of mi1kratba«i* (40 parcenO 4 Bkin^ solidB ba*i* (60 percent), F* forecast, 
tr>forfnat*on conlact. Jjm MiMar (202)219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry* Eggs 



Broilers 
Federally inspected slaughter. 
Certified (mil lb.) 
WhDlesa^a price. 
12-cilyto,>lb,) 
Price o1 ofower Teed (S/ton) 
Broifer-leed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Brorlar-typa chJcltB hatched (mil.) 2J 

Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaugtitar. 
Certified (mil. lb.) 
Whofe«ale prke. Eastern U.S.. 
8-16 lb. young han»(cts;JlbJ 
Price or turkey grower f»od (I/ton) 
Turkey-feed prrce ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning oi pe^od (mif. lb,) 
Poults placed inXJ S (mil ) 

Eggs 
Farm production [mi\.) 
Avefage number oMayers (mil.) 
Rate Of lay (eggs per layet 
on larm*) 

Cartoned pfica. New York, grade A 
large {c\&JdoZ) V 
Price of laying feed (S/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Slocks. ftr<t of monlfi 
Shell (mil. dojj 
FroJon (mil. dor.) 

fleplacemeni chicks hatched (mil.) 





Annual 








1993 






1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


l^ar 


Oct 


Mov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


19.727,7 


21.052.4 


22.178.1 


1.897.1 


1.872,0 


1.810.2 


t. 877,4 


1.888.0 


1.758.0 


2.026.1 


52,0 

208 

3,0 

241.6 

6,616 5 


52 6 

208 
3.1 

300,4 
6,892 B 


55.2 

210 

3.3 

367 9 

7.218.3 


54.0 

213 

3.1 

366 3 

622.9 


55 7 

219 

32 

3329 

584.0 


55.8 

218 

32 

341.9 

574.1 


53.2 
217 

3,1 
352 1 
623.3 


52.7 
223 

3.0 
357.9 
617.7 


55.2 

227 

3.0 

381.0 

557.B 


57.1 
221 

3.2 
405,9 
843.0 



4.651.9 



420 



4.828.0 



4.847.7 



382 9 



451,4 



461.8 



375.3 



347,3 



341.0 



386 



406 



3fl,2 



316 



30 1 



30.4 



32,8 



31,1 



400.9 



61.3 
231 

3.3 
306.4 
308 1 


60.2 

242 

3,1 

264 1 

307 B 


62.6 

248 

3.2 

271.7 

308.9 


58.4 

243 

2A 

359 8 

27.7 


71.3 
254 

3.4 

713 8 

21,0 


71.8 

251 

3,4 

683 6 

23 8 


6S2 

247 

3.3 

290.6 

25,3 


60 1 

254 

20 

249,1 

25 4 


59.3 
256 

29 

279.8 

25.1 


61.0 

256 

3.0 

304.6 

28.1 


69.352 
275 


70.618 
278 


71.522 
283 


6.067 
282 


6.144 
285 


8.037 
287 


6.243 
28S 


6.137 
288 


'ill 


6.275 

2B9 


2S2,fl 


253 


252 6 


21,5 


216 


21.1 


21.7 


21.3 


19.3 


21,7 


77.5 
192 
68 


65.4 
199 
5.7 


72.5 
202 
82 


85.2 
197 
7.1 


70.9 
208 


71.S 
213 

6.0 


72^ 
207 
6.1 


88.0 
57 


72.1 
220 
^5 8 


74 4 
220 

6,0 


0.45 
t1.2 


0.63 
123 


0,45 
13.0 


36 
12.9 


0.45 
10.0 


0.39 
10,7 


0.1 e 
10.3 


30 
10.4 


0.21 
11 2 


0.24 
12.0 



333 



1/ Pounds ot Teed equal in vafue |o 1 doren eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or lurkay Itvaweight. 21 Placement of broifer chicks i£ currentty reported lot 15 Siaies only: henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type chicks will be used a* a substrtute, V Prico of Cartoned eggs to volume buyert fof delivery to rataJlers. 

In tor m a fioo con tact: M ax In e Da vi a (202) 2 1 9 -0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy _ 



Milk prJc^G. Mlnnesota-Wtfoonsin. 
3.5*rt ral(S/cwt) U 
Wholfl&alo prices 

Butter. gfBde AChi. (crs./tb ) 

Am. cheese, Wla. 

assembly pt. (cl«./lb.} 

Nonfat dry milV(ct« Jib )5y 

USOAnet removal* 3/ 
Tote I mtJk equlv. (mil. )b ) 4/ 
Butter (mit lb) 
Am, cheese {mil. lb.) 
NonfBT dry milk {mil jb.) 

Milk 
M Ik prod 21 St«tefi (mil. fbO 

Milk per cow (lb,) 

Number oJ mltk Covvft (1 .000) 
U.S. milk pfOduClfon {mil. lb.) 
Stock, bedinning 

Total (mrl. lb.) 

CommerclaJ (mi^ lb.) 

Govefnmeni (mil. lb.) 
Imports, loialfmH. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 
(m\\. tb ) 

Bullet 
Produclion {mil. lb.) 
Stocks. t>flginning (mil. lb) 
Commercial dLsappearance (mil- lb>) 

Americar) chf>e«« 
Production (mri. lb) 
Stocks, beginning {mil. lb.) 
Commercial dhap{?earance {mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production {mil. lb,) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial ciifiappea ranee (mil, lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Producnon (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb ) 

Commercial disappeatance(miN'Jb ) 
FroZer^ deesert 

Production (mil. gal) 5/ 



Milk production (mil. lb) 

Miltt per cow (lb I 

No.OlrnMkcowt(I.OOO) 
Mi1k-le«d price ratio 6/ 
Ftelurns ovet concern rate 
Cosl«($^c^lNnlk)6/ 





Annual 








1993 






1994 




1091 


1992 


1$93 


Mar 


Ocl 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


11.05 


11.88 


11 80 


11.05 


12^6 


15.75 


15.51 


15.41 


12.41 


12.77 


09 3 


S5,5 


74.4 


75.3 


74 5 


73.6 


607 


64.0 


64.0 


65 5 


124,4 
94 


131. Q 
107.1 


131.5 
112.0 


154.3 
113.3 


138.0 

1108 


138.7 
115.6 


133.7 
115.7 


1355 

100.8 


134 5 
108 9 


140.0 
110.5 


10.426.0 

442.0 

76.9 

569.5 


g.036.6 

439 5 

14.4 

136.7 


6.752.1 

205.3 

8.3 

3301 


1,136.6 

600 

1.7 

40,0 


-45.1 
-5 6 

0,2 
13,1 


"161.0 

-9 J 

0.2 

66.1 


618,0 

22 8 

0.5 

55.7 


1.185.4 

53 4 

0.1 

16.6 


1.015,6 

46^ 

0,2 

11.7 


178.2 
7.7 
8/ 
14.7 


155.671 

14.977 

8.391 

148.477 


128 553 

15.544 

8 549 

151.547 


127.383 

15.680 

&.124 

150,954 


11.060 

1.353 

8.173 

7/13.153 


10.331 

1.58D 

8.069 

If 1 5.572 


0.094 

1.539 

8.065 

7/11.875 


I0.46t 

1.299 

8,064 

7/15.457 


10.637 
1.353 

8.045 
7/15,703 


0,805 

1.225 

8.018 

7/ 1 1 .706 


1CK.9B8 

1.374 

7.998 

7/13.152 


13,359 
5,146 
8.213 
5.625 


15.841 
4.461 

11,378 
5.554 


14,215 
4.688 
9.556 
2.807 


16.320 

4.590 

10.731 

543 


1 3.984 

5.038 

8.947 

593 


11.936 
4.760 
7.175 

300 


10,438 

4,579 

5.860 

335 


9.570 

4.550 

5.050 

500 


10.538 

6.090 

5 J 48 

185 


9,894 
4,776 
5.118 


139.343 


145.087 


145.530 


15.054 


12.752 


15,359 


15.110 


M.054 


11.043 





1.335.8 

416.1 

0.0 


1 365.2 
S39 4 
944 2 


f, 315.5 

447.7 

1.037.1 


131.6 

492 5 

83 8 


07.8 
395.4 
1OO.0 


97.3 
341.1 
108.9 


120 3 
576.3 
100.3 


131,8 

234.7 

69 1 


119.6 

551.0 

80.0 


1178 
243.2 


5.768 9 

347.4 

2756 7 


5.936 6 

316.7 

2,«5.7 


5.057.3 

346.7 

5.945.5 


247.4 
334.6 
250.5 


541 5 
389.8 
563 3 


255.7 
368 8 
534 5 


546.3 
3655 
250.6 


547.3 
358.7 
554,3 


521.3 

381.6 
241.3 


540.8 
361.7 


3.250 

110.6 

3.539 2 


3,551,7 

97.5 

3.795.4 


3.570,9 

150.0 

3.884.3 


315.0 
154 8 
335.1 


318.4 
1t1.3 
357.5 


314.4 
104. 
350 3 


315.6 
100 5 
346 7 


591,5 
107.*0 
305.5 


286.5 
115.5 
307.3 


335,0 
1138 


877 5 
161 9 
665 7 


875 1 
514.8 
750 6 


948.1 

81 5 

616 5 


78.5 
71,5 
31 9 


56.0 

100.0 

71.3 


56.9 
75.0 
15.5 


04.0 
664 
43.8 


60 2 
89.6 
73.5 


85.4 
86 6 
78 9 


105 5 
80 


1.203 1 


1,195.8 


1,198 3 


106,1 


ae3 


79 


78.4 


76.7 


86.5 


111.5 




Annual 






1995 


"l 




1993 




1994 


1991 


1092 


1993 


III 


IV 


II 


til 


IV 


IP 


148.477 

14.860 

0.095 

1.68 

8.05 


151.647 

15.410 

9.835 

1.60 

0.95 


150.954 

15.554 

9J05 

1.64 

64 


37,481 

3,817 

9,820 

1.74 

10 10 


37,132 

3.780 

9.853 

1.69 

9.76 


37.608 

3.648 

9.773 

1.61 

O.09 


39.411 

4.055 

9.757 

1.67 

9.65 


37.364 

3,862 

9.676 

1,62 

9.35 


36.571 

3.795 

9.644 

1 68 

10.05 


37.531 

3.907 

9.606 

1 66 

10.00 



1/ Manufacmring grade milk. £/ Prrcofi ptid ro.b. Central Statea production araa 3/ Includes products eKported through Ihe Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP) 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basis St Hard ice cream, ice milk, & hard ^Rerbei 6/ Based on average mitk price alter adjustmeni lor price support deductions. 
7/Esrima1ed. 8/Lese than 50,000 pounds. ■ not available. P ^ prslimlnaf y 

Informalion conlaCl. LaVerne T. Williame (505) 519-0770. 



Table 15— Wool 



Annual 



1995 



1993 



1994. 



1«t. 


1995 


1993 


IV 


1 


H 


111 


IV 


1 


199 


504 


137 


176 


146 


134 


136 


135 


153 


187 


510 


142 


189 


150 


137 


158 


150 


171 


137,167 


136.143 


139.941 


31.066 


35.503 


35.465 


35.051 


33.955 


— 


14.352 


14.695 


15.665 


3.378 


4.511 


4.341 


2.648 


4.165 


— 



U.S. wool price, (ctr/lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool piic^, (ctsTlb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb,) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mftJe. clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microriB) stapEe 2-3/4' & up, 2/ Wool pric«. Charloflton. SC warehouGe. 
clean bas^e. Australian 60/82'8. type 64A(24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been lO.O cents. — - not avai^able. P ^ preliminary. 

I ntormalion contact: John Lawlsr (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 16. — Meat Animals 



Cat11« on f9Bd (7 Stalaa) 
Number on f«M (1 .000 hftad) 1/ 
Placed 00 feed (1 .000 hoad) 
Markfltingt (1.000 head) 
Olhar diuppeaffirce (1,000 h*ad) 

Market prices (S/cwt) 
Slaughter Cftltle 
Choice si 88 r». 1.100-1.300 lb. 

Neb. Direct 
Goning uUMly cows. Sioux Fafis 
Feeder etoore 

Medium no. 1. OkJnhomaCity 
800-650 lb, 
750-800 lb 

Slaughter hogs 
Bnrrow* & gilt*, Z30-Z50 lb. 
Iowa. S. Mf^nn. 
6 markets 
F9(id9r pigs 
S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (p«r head) 

Sfaughlar vhoep & lamb* 
Lambft, Choict, San An gel o 
Ewe». Good. San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholeeale moat pHcef . Midwoel 
8Qj(ed b8er cut-out valu8 

Choice, 700-800 lb. 

Select. TOD-800 lb. 
Canner d cuttsr cow beef 
Pofk cutout. No. 2 
Pork loins, 14-18 lb 
Pork belheft. 12-14 lb. 
Kama, skinned. 20-26 lb. 

All frach beef retail price 

Commercial slaughter (1 ,000 head) 2/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Haifdre 

Cows 

Bulls &s1agf 
Calve B 

Stieep d lambs 
Hogs 

Barrows d gthf 

Commercial Production (mH. Pb.). 
Beet 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
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Annual 








1993 






1994 




1991 


199Z 


4993 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


8,99Z 

19,704 

19.C71 

1,233 


8,397 
Z0.498 
18.623 

i,iao 


9,073 
102.014 

ie.ft8fi 
M,iao 


8,781 

i.eie 

1.585 
111 


8.184 

2.474 

1.568 

78 


9.016 
1,858 
1,459 

108 


0,307 
1,499 

1,451 
76 


9,279 

1,543 

1.609 

71 


9.142 

1,346 

1,50t 

76 


8,911 

1.615 

1.573 

88 


74.21 
74.88 
50,88 


75. 3« 
75.71 

44.84 


78 3e 

77.02 
47.52 


82 » 
82.66 

49.50 


7t.14 

72.13 
46.00 


71 64 
73,23 

43.12 


/i.oo 

72*2 

42.38 


7201 

72.88 
42.54 


72.44 
73.03 
44.06 


74,85 
75,41 
46.72 





88.47 
81.78 


61.72 
86 45 


92.03 
84.91 


87.09 
85,19 


86.41 
35.28 


87.42 
85,33 


86.88 
83.20 


88.59 
61.91 


91 .4 1 
81.31 


49.69 
48.88 


43.03 
42.31 


48.10 
45.38 


47 .81 
46 69 


47.54 
46.99 


43.37 
42 58 


40.88 
40.14 


44 26 
43.73 


48 50 
47 87 


44.58 
^3.97 


44 52 


31.71 


40.88 


5V38 


42 22 


34 38 


32 60 


34.67 


45 63 


47.33 


53 21 
3t9a 


ei.oo 

35.24 


85 85 
37.48 


75.S0 
46.80 


63.76 
30 82 


es.60 

34 69 


68.44 
39.06 


S6 00 
41.55 


62 31 
44.88 


61v83 
39.70 



53.29 



62 21 



69 32 



84.1C 



00.96 



71.81 



72.00 



59^5 



74 00 



68.20 



117.24 


118.02 


11771 


124.96 


108.35 


110.17 


108.06 


1 1C.08 


110.28 


1 1 3.63 


112.73 


111 66 


113.53 


123.11 


104.85 


106.21 


104 34 


107.13 


107.93 


1U21 


90.42 


93.85 


95 39 


96.13 


90.02 


90.22 


89.50 


91.51 


92 91 


93 89 


67.02 


58.37 


62 19 


62 45 


64.87 


61.07 


56 98 


59,76 


64.43 


60.96 


108 39 


101.41 


107.47 


100 61 


111.85 


98 68 


02.33 


103 90 


110.75 


100.45 


47.70 


30.39 


41.62 


41.28 


47.25 


47.21 


46.21 


50.63 


51.66 


49.68 


73 55 


66.67 


66.90 


72.76 


7368 


66 14 


57 45 


59 52 


67 60 


64 27 


271.05 


266,79 


273,43 


272.92 


273.50 


273,58 


273.55 


269.29 


269.88 


271 60 


32.689 


32.874 


33,324 


2,775 


2,798 


2.698 


2,775 


2.744 


2.558 


2.860 


16,728 


17.138 


17,222 


1>434 


1,403 


1.318 


1.411 


1,402 


1,299 


1.436 


9.725 


9.238 


9,358 


747 


805 


760 


768 


785 


743 


830 


5.828 


5.845 


6.089 


541 


531 


567 


545 


510 


470 


537 


614 


653 


659 


62 


59 


66 


51 


47 


48 


57 


1,436 


1.371 


1.195 


119 


97 


t05 


106 


102 


96 


114 


5.721 


5.496 


5,183 


489 


406 


418 


443 


395 


419 


530 


88.169 


94 389 


93.068 


8.139 


8.038 


8.139 


8.397 


7.467 


6.949 


8.330 


83.868 


89.964 


88.387 


7.743 


7.853 


7.756 


7.992 


7.101 


6.596 


7,907 


22.800 


22.968 


22.942 


1^58 


1.980 


1,891 


1.948 


1,942 


1.801 


2.001 


296 


290 


267 


26 


22 


23 


24 


23 


22 


26 


358 


343 


329 


32 


25 


26 


28 


25 


27 


34 


15.948 


17.184 


17.030 


1,480 


1,472 


1.509 


1.554 


1.377 


1,275 


1.530 



Annuftl 



1992 



1993 



1994 



Cattle on fesd (13 States) 
Number on feed (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on leed (1,000 head) 
Marketings (1 ,000 head) 
Other disappearance -000 head) 

Hogt & pigs (10 States) V 
rnventory(I.OOOheadf) 1/ 
Bfaading(1, COO head) U 
Markel(1,OO0head) 1/ 
Far rowlngsM.OOO head) 
Pig crop (1.000 heed) 

1/Begir^ning of period. 2/ Classes estimated. 
' ■ Intennons. 



Information contact Polly Cochran [202)219-0767 



1991 


1992 


1993 


IV 


' 


II 


Ml 


IV 


1 


II 


10.827 
23.208 
22.383 

1.517 


10,135 

24.241 

22.056 

1.436 


10.884 

24,011 

22.318 

1.484 


1:515 

5.174 
320 


10.884 

5.321 

5.314 

439 


10.452 
5.314 
5.833 

460 


9.473 

6.341 

5.893 

270 


9.651 

7.046 

5.276 

315 


11.106 
275 


10.624 


42.900 

5.267 

37.643 


45.735 

5,610 

40,125 


46.240 

5.516 

40.725 


48.270 

5.735 

42.535 


46.240 

5.515 

40.725 


45.080 

5.470 

39.610 


46.420 

5.630 

40,700 


46.920 

5,560 

41.360 


45,060 

5.450 

39.610 


44.240 

5.455 

38.785 


0,516 
76.330 


0.695 
78,520 


9.292 
75.355 


2.373 
19.161 


2,210 
18,093 


2.621 
20.465 


2.332 
18.849 


2,229 
17,948 


2.221 
17.054 


'2,352 


V Quarlei 


s are Oec. of 


preceding 


year-Fab. {[ 


),Mar.-May{l 


1). Jmie-Aug. 


(III), i Sepi 


l-Nov. (IV). - 


-m not available. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


— Supply & Utilization 

Area 


1.2 






















































Fa ad 


Qlhar 












S«t 












tola! 


and 


dome** 








Farm 




a Bids 






Harvse- 




Produc- 


wppiy 


ratid- 


lio 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


pHoa 




3/ 


^antftd 


tad 


Ykid 
6 u. /acre 


tion 


4/ 


uaf 


u«e 
Mil. bu. 


pods 


usa 


siockv 


5/ 






Mil 


ao^es 




S/bu. 


Wh9Al 
1988/90 


P.« 




7ee 


62.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2J62 


140 


853 


t.232 


2^5 


536 


3.72 


1990/91 


7,5 




77.2 


59 3 


39 5 


2.736 


3,309 


496 


879 


1.068 


2.443 


666 


2.61 


1091/92 


159 




69 9 


S7.7 


343 


1.981 


2.888 


250 


887 


1.280 


2.416 


472 


3 00 


1992/83' 


7,3 




72 3 


62.4 


39.4 


2.459 


3>001 


191 


927 


1,354 


2.472 


629 


3 24 


^99VBA' 


5.7 




72 2 


62 6 


3fl3 


2.402 


3.026 


300 


942 


1,225 


2.467 


559 


3.20 


199^/95" 


— 




71.5 


61,9 


3fl.1 


2.356 


2.997^' 


250 


957 


1,175 


2.382 


616 


2.75-3.35 


RiCQ 

^989/90 




IM\. 


acres 




Lb./acr« 






M^l 


■ cwl (rough aqu^.) 






S/cwl 


1.18 




2.73 


^69 


5.7J9 


154.£, 


185.6 





6/ 82.0 


772 


159.2 


2S4 


7.35 


1990/91 


1.02 




290 


2.82 


5>529 


156 1 


187.2 


— 


6/ 91,7 


70.9 


162 7 


24..6 


B.70 


1991/92 


09 




2e8 


2.78 


6.674 


157.6 


187.3 


— 


6/ 93.6 


66.4 


159.9 


27 A 


7.58 


1992/93' 


04 




3.18 


313 


5,736 


179.7 


213 2 


— 


6/ 967 


77.0 


173.7 


39 4 


5.89 


1993/94' 


0,7 




2 92 


2 83 


6,510 


156 1 


202 6 


— 


6/98 5 


81,0 


179 5 


23.1 


8.25-8 75 


\99if9t' 


— 




3 29 


3.20 


5.656 


iat,o 


212 t 


— 


6/101.0 


81.0 


182 


30.1 


5.75-7.25 


Corn 
1989/90 




Mil 


acrsa 




6o./acre 








MM. bu. 








S/bu. 


10 8 




72 2 


64.7 


116.3 


7,525 


9,45fl 


4.389 


1.356 


2.36S 


8.113 


1.344 


236 


1990/91 


10 7 




74.2 


67.0 


11S.5 


7,934 


9.282 


4.663 


1.373 


1,725 


7.761 


1.S21 


2.28 


1991/92 


7.4 




7«0 


68.8 


106 6 


7.476 


9.C16 


4.878 


1.454 


1,584 


7.916 


1,100 


2.37 


1992/93' 


5.3 




793 


72.2 


131.4 


9.482 


10,589 


5,301 


1,511 


1.663 


8.476 


2,113 


2.07 


1 993/9 Jl' 


10.9 




73 3 


63.0 


100 7 


6.344 


8.477 


4,825 


1.600 


1.225 


7.650 


627 


2 50-2.60 


1994/95' 




MIL 


78 .e 
acrei 


71.5 


122 1 
Bu /acr« 


8.725 


9.557 


5.200 


1.750 
Mll.bu 


t.350 


8^00 


1.257 


2 10-2.50 
S/bu 


Sorohum 
1989/90 




























3.3 




126 


11.1 


55 4 


815 


f.055 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


1990/91 


33 




10 5 


9.1 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


1991/92 


24 




11.1 


9.9 


59.3 


585 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


63 


2 25 


1992/93' 


2.0 




13.3 


12.2 


72 8 


8S4 


937 


478 


8 


277 


762 


175 


1,89 


1993/94' 


2.3 




10J 


9.5 


59 9 


568 


743 


475 


S 


175 


658 


85 


2 30-2.40 


1994/95' 




MeI 


10.0 
acr«e 


8.9 


65.7 
Bu ./acra 


585 


670 


375 


8 


175 


558 


112 


1 90-2 30 
S/bu. 


Barley 




























1989/90 


2.3 




9.1 


S3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


242 


1990/91 


2.9 




8.2 


7.5 


56 1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


l99t/92 


2.1 




a.9 


a.4 


55.2 


464 


624 


225 


176 


94 


496 


129 


2,10 


1992/93' 


2.4 




78 


73 


62 5 


458 


598 


195 


172 


80 


447 


151 


2.04 


1993/94' 


2.S 




78 


68 


58 9 


400 


606 


250 


175 


65 


490 


116 


2.00 


1994/95' 




m\ 


7.8 
acras 


7.0 


67.2 
Bu /acra 


400 


561 


200 


175 
tAW. bu. 


60 


435 


126 


1.95-2 35 
t/bU. 


Oat» 




























1969/90 


03 




12.1 


69 


543 


374 


538 


266 


lis 


1 


381 


157 


1 49 


1990/91 


0.2 




10.4 


59 


601 


358 


578 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


1991/92 


0.5 




8.7 


4^ 


507 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1^1 


1992/93' 


0.7 




8.0 


4.5 


656 


295 


477 


233 


125 


6 


364 


113 


1.32 


1993/94' 


0.8 




7.9 


38 


54,4 


206 


424 


190 


125 


4 


319 


106 


1.35 


1994/95' 


" 


MiL 


«.9 
acres 


4,3 


565 
Bu /aora 


245 


426 


175 


125 
Mil. bu 


2 


302 


124 


1.10^150 


soybeans 
1989/90 

































60 .a 


59 5 


323 


1.924 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1,146 


623 


1.870 


239 


569 


1990/91 







S7.a 


566 


34.1 


1.926 


2.168 


7/ 95 


1.187 


557 


1.839 


329 


5.74 


1991/92 







59 2 


58 


34 2 


^987 


2.319 


7/ 103 


1.254 


684 


2,041 


278 


568 


1992/93' 







59.1 


5S2 


37.6 


2.188 


2.468 


7/ 127 


1.279 


770 


2.176 


292 


566 


1993/94' 







59 4 


56 4 


32.0 


1.809 


2.106 


7/ 106 


1.255 


590 


1.951 


155 


6.45 


1994/95' 







61.1 


60.0 


35.0 


2.100 


2.260 


7/ 105 


1,275 
Mfl.lba 


600 


1.980 


280 


5 25,6 35 
8/Cte./Ib. 


Soybean oil 
1989A0 




























— 




*„ 


4^ 





13 004 


14.741 





*2,0S3 


li353 


13.436 


1.305 


22 30 


1990/91 


— 




— 





— 


13.408 


14.730 


— 


12,164 


780 


12.944 


1.786 


21.00 


1991/92 


«-F 




— 


-.— 


— 


14.345 


16.132 


— 


12.245 


1,648 


13.893 


2,239 


19.10 


1992/93' 


— 




— 





— : 


13.778 


16.027 


— 


13.053 


1,419 


14.472 


1.555 


2140 


1993/94' 


— 




— 


I. 


— 


13.565 


15.175 


«-F 


13.150 


1.100 


14.250 


925 


27 75 


1994/95' 


~ 




_, 


«— F 


~ 


14.345 


15.300 


*" 


13,250 
1.000 ion* 


1.050 


14.300 


1.000 


25 00-30.00 
9/J/lon 


Soybean msaf 
1&B9/90 




























-^ — 




.. 


< 


^_ 


27,719 


27.900 





22.263 


5.319 


27.582 


318 


186,48 


1990^1 


— 




— 


, 


— 


28.326 


28.688 





22.934 


5.469 


28.403 


285 


161.40 


1991/92 


— 




M 


,k^ 


— 


29.831 


30.183 


**W 


23.008 


6.945 


29.953 


230 


169 20 


1992/93' 


. — 




w-» 


^^ 





30,364 


30.687 





24.251 


5.232 


30*483 


204 


193.75 


1993/94' 


* — 




— 


^^ 


^^ 


29,696 


30.000 


^^ 


24.800 


4.900 


29.700 


300 


192 50 


1994/95' 


^-- 




— 


— 


— 


30,300 


30.700 





25.500 


4.900 


30^00 


300 


150^180 



^9& footnotes at ar^d ol labie. 
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Arsft 



Cotton 10/ 
TSS9/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93- 
1993/94" 
1994/95' 



s»t 




HofVet- 




Aside 


Piftfiled 


ted 


Yield 


3/ 










MIL acres 




Lb/acre 


35 


IDA 


05 


B14 


20 


123 


117 


634 


1.2 


14 1 


t30 


B52 


1.7 


132 


11.1 


699 


1.4 


134 


12.8 


eoe 


-.— 


13.a 


12 8 


665 



Produc- 
iFOn 



Tolal 
fiuppty 



Feed 

and 

fflGid- 

ual 



Other 

domot- 

tic 

use 



Ex- 
ports 



TDlftI 

use 



12! 


193 


1S5 


18 5 


17.6 


20.0 


16 2 


199 


16.1 


ZO.B 


17.7 


21 3 



MH. bales 

SB 
87 
B£ 
10 3 
10 3 
10.S 



77 
7.8 

5.2 
70 
7.0 



185 
16 5 
16.3 
15,5 
17.3 
17.5 



Eoding 
Stc^ckS 



3.6 
2.3 
37 
4 7 
36 
3.9 



11/ 
12/ 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



CK./lb. 

66 20 
67.10 
53.10 
54.90 
SSOO 



"May 10. 1994 Supply A Demand Estim«er UMftrkeling yeer beginning June 1 fw whsat, barley, i oats. AuOu^t 1 fof coflOf> 4 rice. September 1 fof eoybearM. 
cofn. A sorghum. October > Jof soymeaii soyoiL 2/ Conversion raciore: Heciare{h« )- 2 471 acre*. 1 neinc ion * 2204.622 poundf. 36 7437 bushel* of wheel or 
Boyboans, 30.3670 bufiheleotccxn ofsofghum,45 9296 bu she (a of barley, 68 8044 bushels o' oate, 22.046 cwi of rice. A 4 59 4ao-pound bales of cotlon, 3/ Irwrfudes 
diversion, acreage reducUon, 50-92, & 0-92 prog^ems. 0/92 & 50/92 set-aside includes Htled acreage & acreage planieo to mnor oilsseda. sesame, and crambe 
4/ Includes {mpofta. 5/ MarkeUng-vear weighted everage pric« received by farmer*. Does not include an allowance (or loans cjutetandJTig & Government purchaiea. 6/ Residual 
included in dDmaetlc uee. 7/ Includes seed. B/ Simple everage of crude soybean oil. Decatur. 9/ Simple average ol 40 percent. Decatur. 10/ UpfandAaxtra long staple. 
Stocks eaimalee based on Census Bureau data, resulting In an unaccoijnied difference benweon supply i use esiimefev i changes in ending stocks. 1 1/ Welghied average lor 
August 1-Ji^arch 31 ; not a pro|ectlon loi the markeimg year. 12/ USD A is PrOhibiied from publiablng cotlon price P<oJec^^cr^s. — ■ not available or nol applicable 

Informaiior^ contade; WheaT. rica 4 teed grains. Jenny GonJaJes (202) 219-0840, soybeans, soybean produclsi cotton, Mae Da an Johnson (202} 219-0840. 



Table 18. — Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities^ 



Markehng year 1/ 



1903 



1094 



Wheat. No. 1HRW. 
Kanaa<CiTy($/bu,)2/ 
Wheal. DNS. 
MinneapollB (S/bu.) 3/ 
ftlce. S.W. la.(S/cw1)4/ 

Corn, no. 2 vsIIoWt 3D day' 
Chicago (SAiu.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 
Kar>ea»Clty(Vcvrt) 
id. 



Bariey^fee 
Duluth(S/bu.)S/ 
Barley. rnalMng, 
Minneapolis {S/bi 



lU.) 



U.S. price, SLM. 
1-1/iain (ctBJIb.)6/ 
Northerr^ Europe prices 
indeKki(flb.l7/ 
U.S.M 1^3/32 in (cts./lb ) 8/ 

Soybeans, no. 1 yellow, 30 day. 

Chicago i^ibu ) 

Soytean oil. crude. 

Deoatur{cts./lb) 

Soybean Fi>ea1. 48^ prolem, 

Decatur (S/ton) 9/ 



4 22 



2.94 



1991/02 



3.77 



1902/03 



3.67 



3.74 



Dec 



4.15 



Jan 



4.00 



Feb 



3,60 



Mar 



3.64 



4.16 
15 55 


3 06 
15.25 


3.32 
16.50 


3.91 
13.30 


3.87 
12.60 


5.50 
23.75 


5.45 
26 25 


5,32 
26,25 


5 29 

25.40 


4.94 
23.66 


2 54 


2.41 


2 52 


2. £2 


2 23 


2.77 


2.96 


3.02 


2.99 


2 89 


4.21 


4.08 


4.36 


3 74 


3 70 


4.60 


4.01 


4.93 


4 81 


4,64 


220 


2.13 


2.17 


2.11 


212 


2.16 


2.14 


2.1S 


2.16 


2.07 


328 


2.42 


2,38 


a.37 


2.33 


2,48 


2.57 


2.55 


263 


2.65 


69 8 


74.8 


567 


541 


563 


55 6 


60 3 


66.5 


72.7 


727 


82 3 

B3.e 


82 9 
88 2 


629 
66.3 


569 
62.5 


61 4 
66 6 


S5.1 
58.6 


59.8 
64.6 


69.3 
73.2 


80.5 
82.5 


92 1 
83.8 


5S6 


i.h 


575 


5 96 


5.79 


6' 55 


6.84 


6 92 


6.77 


6.81 


22 30 


21.00 


10.10 


21v40 


21j0i 


24^2 


2675 


29 01 


28.S5 


29 03 


186. BO 


181.40 


tBOZO 


193 75 


18360 


209.40 


206.00 


108,30 


1SB.40 


195 40 



1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat & barley; Aug. 1 for rice* cotton; Sept. t for corn, sorghum 4 soybeans: Oct 1 for loymeal ioii. 2/ Ordinary pfoiein 3/ 14H protein 
/ Long grain, mINedbasi*. £/ Beginning htar. 1937 reporting point changed from h/)lnneapolis to Duluih. 6/ Average spol markel. 7/ Livgriwol CoKook "A' Indojt; 
verageot nvalowe&i prices of 13 selected growths. 3/ Memphis territory grOi^hs 9^ rioie change to 48^^ protein. 

InfacmaMon conlacle Wheat, rke, & feed grains. Jenny Gonzales {202) 218-0840; Soybeans, soybean products. A cotton. Mae Dean Johnson (202) 2 19-0840. 



4/ 
ave 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rotes. 



Payment r«tsi 



Whaat 
1 gas/eg 

19B9/90 

1992/03 
1993/94 
1994/95 



19SG/a9 

19a9/W 

1990/6^ 5/ 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993^94 

1 994/95 



Corn 
1988/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1 99^/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Sotghurn 
1988/80 
1989/90 
t99C/9l 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1 994/^5 



Birley 
1988/89 
]9a9/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/9S 



Oale 
19B8/S9 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/04 
199J1/95 

Soybaan« 9/ 
1989/89 
1999/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Upland coUon 
19B8/S9 
1969/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 12/ 
1992^93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Targjet 



4.23 
4 10 
4,00 
4 00 
4.00 
4 00 
4.00 



11*15 
10 BO 
10.71 
10,71 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



2 93 
2.84 
2.75 
2 75 
275 
2 75 
2.75 



2 78 
2.70 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2 61 
2.61 



2 51 
2.44 
2 36 
2 36 
2 36 
2 36 
2 36 



t5S 
1,50 
1,45 
1 45 
1.45 
1.4S 
1.45 



75 9 
73.4 
72^ 

72 9 
72.9 
72.9 
72.9 



loan 



Rndlay 
or announced 
lo«n 
rat« 1/ 



Total 
tfa1icl«ncy 



3L76 
2S8 
2.44 
2 52 
25B 
2.86 
2.72 



803 

eso 

650 
650 
6.50 
flSO 
650 



2 21 
2^6 
1 96 
1.89 
2.01 
1 99 
1.99 



2 10 
1.96 
1.86 
1 80 
1.81 
189 
1 69 



ijao 

1.6S 
1 60 
1.54 
1.64 
162 
1.A2 



1.14 
1.06 
1.01 
0.97 
1.03 
1 02 
1.02 



5/ 



£1.80 
50 00 
50 27 
50.77 
52.35 
52 35 
50 CO 



2,21 
2 06 
195 
2.04 
2 21 
2 45 
2.58 



7/6 50 

7/ eoo 

7/ 5 40 
7/ 5.85 



U7T 
1 65 
1 57 
1.62 

1.72 
172 
1 89 



1 68 
1.57 
1,49 
1 54 
163 
1.63 
1 60 



1.44 
1 34 
1.28 
1 32 
1.40 
1 40 
1 54 



91 
O.SS 
81 
83 
0.88 
88 
97 



4.77 
4.53 

4 50 

5 02 
8.02 
5 02 
4 92 



11/ 51.80 
1>/ 50 00 
11/ 50.27 
11/ 47,23 
11/ -^ 

11/ 

M/ 



$/bu. 



0,69 

0.32 

1 28 

'135 

0.81 

"1.03 

"0 85 

S/cwl 

4.31 
356 
4.16 
3.07 
421 
"3 98 
"0 94 

S/bu. 

0.36 
58 
51 
0.41 
0.73 
"0.72 
'■0.40 

S/bu. 

0.48 
0G6 
0.56 
0.37 
0.70 
■ '0.70 
"0.46 

$/t3U. 

00 
000 
0.20 
62 
56 
"0.67 
•■0.52 

S/bu. 

0,00 
0.00 
32 
35 
0.17 
"0.11 
■'■0.00 

S/bu 



Ci^ilb, 

19.4 

13.1 

7.3 

10.1 

20 3 

"IS. 6 

"'12.9 



Paid land diversion 
Mondalory Optional 



1.7S 



1.85 



1.-10 



EfTsctlvQ 

baea 

actee 2/ 

MM. 
acre* 

84 8 
82.3 

805 
79 2 
78.9 
78-1 



4,2 

4.2 
4.2 
4 2 
41 
4.1 



PartLcl- 



8^ 
82.7 
82.6 
82.7 
82.1 
81 8 



16 8 
162 
154 
13 5 
136 
135 



12,5 
12.3 
11 9 
115 
11.1 
10 e 



7.9 
76 
7.5 
7.3 

7.2 

7,1 



145 
14,6 
144 
146 
14.9 
15.1 



Progrdm 


palfofl 


3/ 


raifi 4/ 


Parcentof 


Pafcent 


base 


of base 


27 S/0/0 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


6/ 5AO/0 


83 


15/0/0 


85 


5/0/0 


83 


0/0/0 


87 


0/C/O 


_ 


25A)/0 


94 


25/0/0 


94 


20/0/0 


95 


5/0/0 


95 


0/0/0 


96 


5/0/0 


96 


0/0/0 


■^"^ 


20/0/10 


87 


10/0/0 


79 


10/0/0 


78 


7.5/0/0 


77 


5/0/0 


76 


10/0/0 


81 


0/0/0 




20/0/10 


82 


10/0/0 


71 


10/0/0 


70 


7 5/0/0 


77 


6/0/0 


79 


6/0/0 


81 


0/0/0 


^"^^ 


20/0/10 


79 


10/0/0 


67 


10/0/O 


68 


i.mfo 


76 


5/0/0 


75 


D/O/0 


82 


0/0/0 


■"■ 


EiOfQ 


30 


5/0/0 


18 


5/0/0 


09 


0/0/0 


38 


mto 


40 


0/0/0 


46 


0/0/0 





2.5/0/0 


89 


25/0/0 


89 


I2.S/0/0 


set 


5/0/0 


64 


10/0/0 


89 


7 5/0/0 


91 


11/0/0 





1/ TD«r« af a no Findltty Joan r«iai For rica oi cotton. Safl ^cjolnotes 7/ i 1 1 /. 2/ NaTional arractwa crop acraaca bau as daiarfnlped by ASC 5. Nst of CftP. 
3/ Program Pequlramenia Jor participating producer* (mandataf y acraage fsduction prosram/mdndatory paid land dh»r*i on/optional pa^d land dtvarfiion^. Acres dl«d 
must ba davotad to a consflnrtng uta to receive program benefit* 4/ Parcenlage of aMeciiv* base acres anroHad in ftcrea^e reduction prooremi. SI Payrnenilj & loftnit 
were leduced by 1.4 pepceni in 1990/91 due loQfanim-Rudm3n-Ho1lrn0i. Budget Reconcilialion Act reduciionBlodericier^cypaymenttralee wepealaoinaflMtin hat year . 
Daia donot mcluda these pedudkma. 6/ Under 1990 modified conlrecia. participating producers plan I up to 10S Percent of their wheat base aCfe». Fof every acre pJanted 
ebove 95 Peiceniol base, the *cr*age used to compute daricier>cypaymenrew«cul by 1 »cre. 7/ A markeimg loan ha« been Inelfecl lor rice since 1985/86 Loanamaybe 
repaid « the lower o1. a) iha loan rale or b) ihe adjuiled world market price (announoed weekly). However, loans cannot be repvd at lea* ihan a ■pecified fraction o1 
Ihe loan ^ait , Data rait#f to market-year average loan repayment ratee 8/ The aorghum, oat», A baney programs are the eame at »w cam eKcepI ae indk«ted 9/ Tli«re are 
no largef pfk«. baaa acres, acreage reduclion program^ or detictencypaymam ralei fof ioybeanr 10/ Nominal percentagt of pfogram crop basa acrafl perrnitied to shiH 
Inio ftoybeana without kw ot base. 1 1/ A msfketirg foan has been in elfeci lor cotton if nee 1986/87. In 1987/88 i afte*. loan* may be rapanl at Ihejower of a) the 
loan rate or bl fha ad^ated world market pricfl ^announced weekly: Plan B) Starting in 1991/92, loans cannoi be repaid at lees Ihan 70 percent oMhe (oen rate. Dola 
rater to flfinuai jrv*rig» loan pepaymenl raiea, 12/ A markfliing certificate program waa Implemented or Aug 1. 1991 —- not available. 

■ For wheat, the I99i/S2 raisia the total detici*ncy payment rate lor the "fegufar* program. Fof ihe winter wheal opipon, the rale I* S1 2S ,- j u 

■ ■ For whealn bflilfly. and oata, regular deficiency payment rate based on the S-monlh pric* For rice and upland cottoT>, total deficiency payment rate. For copn and amghum, 
faie wa* pfOlecled m wgn-up. S-rnonih regular deficiency payment rare for corn and aorghum Is due |o b« releesed in March 1994. 

■ ■ ' Estimated to(al detic*»nc y peymeni rale. Mmlmum guaranloed payment rate for 0/85 (Wheal & feed grains) & 50/85 [rice and upland cotton) programs Sigr-up *w 1 99* 
pfOgtam!>wa« March i-Apti\2^, 1M4. 

r^Qta: 1^93 eltecfm tiasv aci«i and paiTiclpaiion patei ar« from November 30 pfeli miner y Compliance report 



Infmmallrfi cof>lflCt: Aorlcu^OM' SlabHi?aP">" P"d f^onservalion FotV^ce '203) f^^-O^iS. 



j.org 
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Table 20.— Fruit 



1985 



1^86 



Cirrus 1/ 
Producrion (1.000 ton) 
Per cap+U consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

NonoitruG 3/ 
Production (1 ,000 tons) 
Per capfta consjmpt. (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping pojnt prices 
AppJoe ($/carton) 4/ 
Pears (S/box) 5/ 

G f owe r prices 
Oranges ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit (5/box) 6^ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mil. Jbs.) 
Fresh pears (mil. Ib&.) 
Frozen fruhs (mil. tba.) 
Frozen oranfle 
juice (mil. Ibtt.) 



1.147,0 



1 ,029.6 



19S7 



1908 



1989 



1800 



1991 



1992 



875.7 



817.2 



890 9 



955.5 



1,229.0 



1.407.3 



1993 P 



I0p525 
21.5 


11,058 
24.2 


11.993 
23.0 


12,761 
25,4 


13,188 
23.5 


10.860 
21.4 


11,285 
10.1 


12,452 
24.3 


15,338 


14,191 
65.1 


13.874 
687 


16.011 
73.4 


15.893 
71.7 

1d93 


16,365 
73.0 


15.657 
70.8 


15.748 
70.8 


17.116 
74 A 

1994 


15,936 


Jufy 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


llsSO 


12,78 


13.34 


12.33 
12.07 


12.00 
11,04 


12.00 
10.05 


12.00 
0.07 


13.00 
10.08 


12.30 
9.62 


4.87 
3.92 


7.27 
3.41 


10.52 
3.51 


11.87 
8.13 


5.25 
4.19 


3.05 
4.38 


3.01 
3 20 


4.14 
3 20 


4.48 
2,54 


201 2 

7.1 

831,3 


28.4 
146 5 
939.8 


3.256.8 
556.3 
997.9 


5.423.4 

552.1 

1,179.0 


5,170.4 
41.8 

1,110.8 


4.427.0 

35S.5 

1.008.8 


3,747.3 
297.3 
935.7 


2.937.8 
233.9 
848.3 


2.Z12.3 
167.1 
752.1 



1.281.3 



1/ 1992 indicated 1991/92 soa^on. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 
5/ D'Anjou. Washington, standard ton wrapped. U,S. no, 1, 135 s. 6/ 

Information contact: Wynnlce Napper (202) 219-0884. 



3/Carendar year. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack. I25'a. 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. Pv preliminary. — » not available. 



Calendar y&at 



1U6 



1B87 



teS8 



1080 



1090 



1001 



1002 



1003 P 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Production 

Tot«i veQoiabl«a (1 ,000 cwl) 
Fr«sh0.000Cwt)1/3/ 
Proc«Es«d (ton«) 2/ 3/ 
MuihfoofTiB (1 ,000 lbs,) 41 
Pota(toe»(1.000cw1) 
SwBfltpoiaToee (1 ,000 cwi) 
Df y adiblo b«an« (1 .000 cwt) 



Shipmontsf 1.000 cwtj 
Frflflh 

Icebarg l«ttuco 
Tomaloes, ^ii 
Dry-totilb onions 
Oth«r Bf 

PciralwG. all 
SwealpotatoflG 

W Includes fra«h production or asparagus, broccoli, carro^a. cauliflowar. caiery. awaatcom, latiuca. honeydaws. oniona^ & tomaloaa. 2/ Includaa proceEEing produdlmof enap 
beans. sw«at corn, graan p«as. tcxntfoeft. cucumbara (lor pic kits), asparagije. bfoccoii. carro^a, & cauNflowar. 3/ Exciudai aeTimaiaa rainSTaTed in 1992 to prasarvv aarlaE 
cofnparabifity. 4/fTaG^k &prcx:assing agaricufimufitiroomsoniy. Excludes spaclallyvariehev Crop y«ar July 1 - Juna30. SMncludaa «nap baana. broccoli, cabbala, catrotft. 
Cau1itlobv«r. celery. >wa«t com. cucumbers, eggplant, bell peppflrt. squash, cantalcupefi. honeydaws, & walarmtilons. p ■■ pralimlnary — ■■ nat availabla. 

mfotmaTlon conlacra: Gary LtJC4«r or John Love (202) 219-088^. 



456.334 

201. ai 7 

2,725.8B0 

505.^81 

362.030 

12.902 

21.070 


4&3,030 

203.548 

12,474.040 

587.056 

406.600 

14.573 

22.298 


448,620 

203,166 

12.273,200 

614,393 

361 .743 

12,368 

22,060 


478,381 
220,639 

12.802,100 

631,810 

389.320 

11.611 

26.031 

1903 


468.779 

228.307 

12.010.1 10 

667.750 

356.438 

10.945 

10.2S3 


642.437 

230.261 

16.157.700 

714.002 

370.444 

11.358 

23.729 


561.704 

230^104 

10.130.020 

74B,151 

402,110 

12,594 

32.379 


664,681 

229,505 

to. 753. 820 

746,832 

417.B?2 

11.203 

33,765 


538,637 

246.752 

14.644.260 

776.357 

425.367 

12.005 

22,616 

1004 


532.109 

237.027 

1 4. 754 ,080 

410.415 
11,791 
21,842 


Lfar 


July 


Aug 


Sap 


Ocl 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fsb 


Mar 


24,000 
5.054 
3.S8S 
3.390 

11.770 


19.416 
3.715 
2.742 

2.877 
ID. 082 


16.292 
3,97t 
2.183 
2.793 
7.34S 


18.424 
4.071 
2.944 
3.639 
6.870 


16.261 
4.110 
2.885 
2,8£9 
6.427 


15.287 
3.263 
2.408 
2,776 
6.840 


10.306 
4.187 
2.200 
2.060 
9.959 


17.281 
3.376 
2.568 
2 363 
8.974 


17.809 
3,407 
3,074 
2,282 
0.046 


24.140 
4.B15 
3,876 
3.450 

12.208 


18,545 
468 


9.393 
178 


8.622 
154 


13.604 
343 


1t.563 
244 


12^04 
S6S 


T4.952 
3S3 


13,141 
172 


12.053 
211 


20.075 
347 



Table 22. — Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production t/ 
Deliveries U 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 
ComposiLe green price 
N.r.(cteJ1b.) 
imports, green bean 
equiv. (mil. lbs.) 2/ 



Tobacco 

Avg. price to grower 3/ 
Fiue-cured (S/lb.) 
BuHev {S/lb.j 
DomefiliC consumption 4/ 
Cigaranee(bi1.) 
Large cigars {mih) 







Annual 










1093 






1094 


1960 


1990 


1001 


1092 


1993 


Jan -Mar 


Apr-June 


Joly-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Har 


e.841 
8.340 
2,947 


6.334 
8,661 
2.720 


7.145 
6.603 
3,030 


7.492 
8.036 
3,225 


7.824 
0.023 

3.486 


2.351 
2.0«7 
3,004 


625 

2.201 
2.057 




735 
2.401 

1,500 


3.002 
2,264 
3,486 


Z.194 
2Jt4 
3,060 


95.77 


76.03 


70.00 


55.30 


64.31 


60.48 


55.07 




60 47 


72.21 


76 08 


2.685 


2,715 
AnnUflJ 


2.553 


2.080 
1092 

Dec 


2.408 


757 


596 


1^3 


S75 


570 


661 


1W1 


1WZ 


1903 


Aug 


Sepi 




Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


.172.3 
"t7e.8 


172.6 
18t.5 


168.8 
161.5 


t82l 


158.0 


160.0 


173 




175.0 


160.5 
182.5 


ISll 


616.3 

2.231 9 


509 S 
2.2171 


462.0 
2.2378 


38.4 
171.7 


37 5 

154.5 


302 
211.6 


37.4 
192.8 




32 1 

174.4 


36.5 
1600 


30 2 
210.3 



1M.0O0 shorltone. raw value. Quarterly dat 
Ocl -Sept. lor burley. 4f Taitable removal< 



a shown al end of each quarter. 2/ Nel imporis of green i processed Col fee. 3/ Crop year Jtily-June for ilue-cursd, 
not Available . 



Inforn^ation contacts: Sugar. Pmer Buzjanoll (202) 210-0886. Coffee. Fred Gray (202) 210-0886. TObacCo. Verner Grise (202) 210-0890^. 

To ¥&mr\\ L mmi ^ rmr-:' j 
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Table 23 —World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



1988/39 



1 989/90 



1990^91 



1991^92 1992/93 P 1993/94 F 1994/95 F 



Wheat 
Area (b^ctaf as) 
Production (moirjc tons) 
Exports (matric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (matric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
;^ea (li»ctarae) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Conaumptton (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (matric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (matric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (motfic tons) H 
Consumption (matric tona) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (rt^etric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric Ions) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tors) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stockafbtf^s) 



Red meat 

Production (melHc tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 
Production (matric tons) 
Consumption (metric tors) 
Exports [metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 6/ 









Million units 








217.4 
495,0 
102.3 
524.3 
120.5 


225.8 

&33.2 
102 3 
532,2 
121.5 


231.5 
588.2 
101.2 
563.5 
146.2 


222.4 
542.6 
108.7 
559.3 
129.5 


223.0 
661 4 
110.3 
544.6 
146.3 


222,4 
560.2 
97.9 
663.5 
143.0 


220.2 
652.1 
97.6 
561.5 
133.5 


323 4 
721.0 
95.3 
785.0 
151.0 


321.1 
791.0 
103.8 
814,0 
12B.0 


314.5 
821 7 
88.2 
809 5 
140.3 


318,2 
803 1 
93.8 
806.4 
137.0 


318.8 
860.4 
88.8 
830.5 
166,9 


311.7 
785.4 
83.2 
828.4 
123.9 


314.6 
645.6 
83.0 
843.0 
126,6 


145.5 
330,1 

14.0 
327.7 

47.8 


146.6 
343.1 

11,7 
3364 

S4.6 


146.7 
350.7 

12.0 
345.8 

59,4 


145.7 
348.3 

14.1 
352.8 

54.9 


145.2 
352.0 

14 8 
355.6 

51.3 


142.8 
343,0 

15.8 
355,2 

44.1 


354.7 

356.2 
42.6 


686.3 
1.546.1 

211.6 
1.637.0 

319.3 


693.5 
1,667.3 

217.8 
1 ,6S2.6 

304.0 


692.7 
1,760.6 

201 4 
1,716.8 

345.9 


686.3 

1,694.0 
216.6 

1.71S5 
321,4 


687.0 
1,773.8 

213.9 
1,730.7 

364.5 


676.9 
1.693.6 

196.9 
1,747.1 

311.0 


534.8 
1.752.4 

180.6 
1,7607 

302 7 


164.5 

201.6 

31.5 

22 1 


171 7 
212:4 

35.6 
23.7 


176.7 

215.8 

33.4 

23.4 


185.2 

224.2 

37.6 

21.8 


1B3.6 

226,8 

37.7 

23.3 


184.4 

222.7 

36.7 

19.5 




111.1 
37.4 


116.3 
39.6 


119.3 
40.7 


125.3 
43.1 


125.0 
42.3 


136.4 
43.1 




53.3 
18. 1 


57.1 
20.4 


58.1 
20.6 


60.6 
20.9 


608 
20.6 


62 4 
21.3 




33.8 
B4.4 
33.4 
S5.3 
31.4 


31.6 
79.7 
31.3 
86.6 
25 8 


33.1 
87.0 
29 7 
SS.5 
28 2 


346 

96.0 
28 1 
64.5 
40.6 


32.8 
82.8 
24.8 
85.6 
38.6 


31,4 
76.0 
26.2 
64.7 
30.3 


32.1 
84,0 
27.0 
85.5 
28,6 


1988 


19B9 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


1994 F 


110.5 

108.3 

8.0 


112.3 

110,9 

8,2 


113.9 

111.8 

8.2 


115.5 

113.5 

B.4 


116.5 

113.5 

7.9 


117.0 

114.3 

8.0 


119.9 

117.2 

6.1 


32.0 

31 4 

1.7 


33.1 

32:6 

1 7 


35.0 

34.3 

1,9 


36.8 

36.2 

2.2 


39.0 

38.5 

2.3 


40.5 

39.8 

2.6 


42,1 

41.3 

2.9 



387.4 



395.3 



385 3 



379.6 



379.9 



380.5 



1/ Excludes intfa-EC trade 
differing marketing years & do 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year 
6/ Data prior to 1989 no longer comparable 



3/ Stocks data are based on 

USSR grain stocks but 
China befofe 1986. 



2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSRK consumptjon includes stock ^^^'.^nQs*- ^'^f*^^* 
do not repreVSt levels at a given data. Data not available for all coumnes: includes estimated jhanae m 
dar year datT 1988 ^^^^ correspond with 19B7/88. etc, 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic ofChii 
~ preliminary, F = forecast ~ = not available. 

Information contacts: Crops, Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285; dairy, Sara Short (202) 21O-0770 
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Table 24. — Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Exp on commodFties 
Wheat. f.Q.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Cofn. f.o.b. v«s5«L Gulf poMs ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, f .o,b. vBes«L 

Gulf pons (S/bu.) 
Soybean r f.o.b. vee&al. Gulf pons ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (cte./tb.) 
Soybean meaU Oecatur (S/ton) 

Cotton r 7-marketavg. spot (ctSn/lb.) 
Tobacco. aVQ price at auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f,o.b. milf. Houston ($/cvrt) 
inedible tAlloWn Chicago (cte7lb.) 

ImpoM commodities 
Coffee. N.Y spot($/1b.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts,/1b.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. {SAb.) 

Information contact: Mary Taymourian (202} 219-0624^ 





Annual 








1993 






1994 




1^1 


1992 


1993 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


3.52 
2.75 


4.13 
2.66 


3.83 
2.62 


4.05 
2,49 


3,72 
2.71 


3,99 
2.97 


4.33 
3,10 


4.22 
3,23 


4.01 
3.15 


3.65 
3.05 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172.90 


2.63 

6,01 

19,16 

177.79 


2 56 

6,53 

22.63 

199.16 


2.46 

6.09 

21.01 

183.37 


2.57 

6.40 

22.90 

195.43 


2.93 

6.68 

25.42 

211.31 


3.07 

7,18 

26.19 

206.61 


3.14 

7.30 

29.69 

196,44 


3.07 

7,12 

28.73 

198.37 


2.93 

7,12 

26.62 

194,96 


69.69 

179.23 

16,46 

13.26 


53.90 

172.58 

16. SO 

14.37 


55 36 

171.20 

16.12 

14.89 


56 45 

166,53 

15.00 

15.24 


64,57 

174.92 

16,13 

14,67 


55,61 

181.01 

23.60 

14.50 


60.29 

161,47 

25.50 

14.74 


66,53 

161.01 

25.50 

15,33 


72.69 

186.03 

25.50 

15,14 


72.74 

156.01 

24.66 

15.44 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.50 

46 25 

0.47 


0,59 

45.00 

0.47 


0.56 

46.41 

41 


0.66 

44.23 

0,53 


0.65 

44 91 

0,54 


0.63 

44.75 

0.57 


0,64 

44.91 

0.53 


0.68 

46.12 

0.51 


0.74 

49.62 

0.55 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weigtited Dollar Exctiange Rates '^ 



Total U,S. trad© 2/ 

Agricultural trada 
U,S, markets 
U.S. competitofs 

Wheat 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

SoytJeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S, competitors 

Corn 
U.S. markets 
U S competitors 

Cotton 
U S. markets 
U.S. competitors 



1993 



May Jane July Aug Sept OctP NovP Dec P 

1985- 100 
67.4 66.8 68.8 66.8 67.1 68,2 69.7 69.9 



1994 
Jan P Feb P 



70.6 



70.V 



MarP 



69.2 



772 

79.3 


76.0 
77,7 


77,1 
78.5 


76.7 
78.6 


75.9 
78.0 


76,5 
78.3 


77.3 

78.5 


776 

7e.s 


76.2 
79.2 


77,5 
79,8 


77.1 
60.1 


94 1 
82.7 


93,5 
74.9 


93.9 
75.7 


93.1 
76.8 


92.3 
76 8 


92.6 
77.1 


93.0 
77,1 


93.1 
77.2 


93.6 
770 


93,2 
77.2 


93.1 
77.5 


63 8 
51h1 


642 
50.3 


65.7 
50.1 


65 4 
49,6 


64 1 
49.3 


64.9 
49.3 


66,2 
49.0 


66.5 
49.1 


67.2 
50.0 


66,3 
50.6 


65.5 
51,5 


66.6 
57.4 


66 2 
58,0 


67 2 

59.2 


66.6 
59.7 


66.3 
58.2 


67.0 
58.7 


67 7 
59.6 


68.0 
59.3 


68.5 
59.6 


67.2 
59 7 


66.7 
59.1 


72.1 
106.1 


71.0 
105 2 


71,9 
105.7 


71.6 
105.9 


71.2 
106.2 


71.9 
104.6 


72.5 

105,8 


72,7 
109.3 


73.1 
110.8 


71.8 
112.9 


71.4 

ii4.e 



1/ Real indsxas adjust nomirtal oxchar>ge rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-inflation countrtes. A higher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See tT^e October 1 966 issue of Agricuituraf Outlook tor a discussion of the calculations and the wetghts ueed. 2f Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trad a -weigh led value of the U.S. dohar against 10 major currencies Weights are based on relative importance m world financial 
markets. P - preliminary. 

Information contact: Douglas Rhoades or Tim Baxter (202) 219-0762. 



Table 26-— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Monagricujtural 
Total 2/ 
Imporis 
Agricultural 
Nonagrtcultural 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagrtcultural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Feb 


1987 


1986 


1969 


1990 


1991 
S million 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 


27.676 
202.911 
230.787 


35.318 
258.666 
293.972 


39,590 
301,269 
340.659 


40.220 
326.059 
366,279 


37.609 
356.682 
394.291 


42.430 
3E3.517 
425.947 


42,590 
390.783 
433.373 


42.500 


3,482 
31.273 
34.755 


20.650 
367^74 
338.024 


21,014 
409.138 
430.152 


21,476 
441.075 
462,551 


22,560 
458>101 
480.661 


22.588 
463.720 
486.306 


24.323 
486.656 
612.879 


24.454 
537.564 
562.038 


24.500 


2.033 
44.223 
46.256 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157,237 


14,302 
-150.462 
'136.160 


18.114 
-139.606 
•121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

"107.03& 

-92.017 


16»107 

-105.039 

'86.932 


16,136 
-146»801 
-128.665 


18.000 


1.449 
"12.950 
-11.501 



1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 lerid September 30. Fiscal year 1993 began Oct. 1, 1992 Si ended Sept. 30. 1993. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense shipments (F.A S, value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F m foracast — at not available. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27,— U.S. Agricultural Export^ & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats 3^ props. h axcL poultry (mt) 

Da I ^ products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry maats (nr)t) 

Falfi. oils, & greasas (mt) 

Hldas&skineind.furskins 
Cattla hide&H whola (no,) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains 3^ feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour {mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (mt) 
Feeds 3^ fodders (mt) 
Othar grain pnxiucte (mt) 

FruitSn nutSn 3^ praps, (mt) 
Fruit juicea Incl 
froz. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetablae &. preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufacturad (mO 

Cotton. excL linterafmt) 

Seede(mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 1/ 

Oilseeds &. products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybaana (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oilG fmt) 
OthOf 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live {no.) 1/ 

Meats atprepe.excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef & veaf (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dalr^ products (mt) 1/ 
Pourtfy& products 1/ 
Fats. oils. 4 greases (mt) 
Hides & akms, incl. furskfns 1/ 
Wod. unmdhufacturad (mt) 

GrajnB&faed&(mt) 
Ffuite, nuts. & preps., 

axel, juicaslmt) 

Bananas & plantains (m(t) 
Fruit juices (1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables i preps, (mt) 
Tobaccon unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut Mowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beat (mt) 

Oilseeds 3^ products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein mear(mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

BevaragaG«Kcl. fruifT 
luices (1 ,000 hecloliterS) V 

Coffee, tea, cocoa. «piceB (mt) 
Coffae- incl, products (mtj 
Cocoa bear>« & products (mtj 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year' 




Feb 
1994 




Fiscal year* 




Feb 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 




1 .000 units 






S million 






1.476 


1,107 




85 


567 


358 


..» 


32 


1.107 


1t160 


a/ 1.000 


93 


3,236 


3,349 


— 


255 


174 


211 


» 


11 


641 


762 


900 


4& 


794 


986 


1,100 


96 


915 


1,031 


"— 


99 


1.392 


1,362 


1,300 


76 


498 


519 


"-" 


30 




_ 


__ 





1,336 


1.288 


— 


101 


20HaO3 


19,784 


— 


1.369 


1.106 


1.062 


— 


75 


3.160 


3,119 


— 


428 


62 


56 


'^^ 


6 


100,881 


103,743 


_^ 


6.636 


13.B73 


14.104 


3/13.700 


1,049 


34.322 


36.07a 


31.500 


2,375 


4,323 


4.737 


4/ 4.300 


318 


813 


1,075 


1.100 


65 


165 


217 


— 


15 


2.279 


2,710 


2,700 


203 


767 


766 


1,100 


82 


50,752 


50,705 


39,100 


2,857 


5h801 


5.Z61 


4.700 


369 


1 1 .267 


11,500 


5/12,000 


977 


2h019 


2,147 


— 


ia4 


1,44a 


1,676 


— 


140 


807 


976 


— 


81 


3.505 


3,398 


— 


264 


3.514 


3^09 


3,900 


251 


7,767 


7.fi45 


.. _ 


394 


427 


423 


— 


30 


2.703 


2.790 


— 


166 


2.790 


3.220 


— 


251 


246 


231 


__ 


22 


1.568 


1,443 


1,200 


136 


1.494 


1,125 


1.500 


112 


2,183 


K526 


2.000 


149 


612 


533 


» 


69 


650 


643 


700 


81 


492 


337 


~ 


35 


154 


106 


— 


12 


28.671 


29,190 


__ 


2.498 


7,162 


7.211 


7.000 


720 


19.939 


21.049 


— 


1.892 


4.735 


4.9fi2 


— 


525 


19,277 


20,400 


16,500 


1h845 


4,316 


4,606 


4,300 


490 


7,082 


6.539 





462 


1,445 


1,261 


— 


92 


1,651 


1,601 





145 


982 


968 


— 


103 


13 


13 


— .- 


1 


164 


185 


^.n- 


17 


91 


92 


— 


9 


2J33 


3,011 





221 



142.175 145,171 



127,100 



10,110 



42.430 



42,590 



42,500 



-^ 24.323 



24.454 



24h500 



3.482 



2.830 


3,461 





249 


1.275 


1.569 


1.600 


101 


1h134 


1.128 


-,-— 


86 


2,684 


2,726 


— 


203 


813 


793 


760 


57 


1,933 


1,919 


1.9O0 


135 


263 


276 


315 


25 


625 


663 


800 


£8 


232 


231 


_ 


17 


816 


860 


900' 


59 






,. 





132 


137 


!.». 


9 


46 


44 


__ 


3 


26 


30 


-^ 


2 






_ 




185 


181 


— 


19 


54 


60 


— 


4 


167 


173 


— 


12 


5,446 


4.94£ 


7,100 


605 


1,548 


1,63fi 


2h100 


180 


5.883 


6,069 


5.980 


515 


2.919 


2,988 


— 


251 


3.626 


3,737 


3,700 


267 


1.083 


1.083 


1.000 


71 


26.049 


27.053 


22.000 


2.195 


871 


640 


"" 


48 


2.171 


2,733 


_^ 


336 


2.125 


2,440 


2.500 


320 


364 


386 


250 


12 


1.299 


1,101 


700 


31 


11 


12 




1 


10 


11 


^^ 


1 


174 


189 


220 


35 


214 


214 


200 


26 










578 


629 


..-r 


64 


1.623 


1,569 


— 


162 


633 


591 


^^ 


54 


2,330 


2.484 





242 


1.124 


1.204 


1,400 


106 


426 


373 


„_ 


85 


135 


130 


— 


27 


629 


616 


, 


58 


84 


89 


— 


6 


1,273 


1.492 


— 


99 


904 


985 


^~ 


70 


13.739 


14,014 




973 


2.044 


1.975 


— 


121 


2,391 


2,244 


2.300 


161 


3,41 S 


3.018 


— 


248 


1,330 


1h185 


1 250 


71 


1,798 


1,502 


1.600 


116 


773 


770 


750 


68 


1,122 


1,028 


1.000 


94 


920 


9S1 


1.200 


76 


756 


839 


900 


60 










1,503 


1.488 


— 


n9 



2,033 



-nscal years begin Oct. 1 &end Sept, 30. Fiscal year 1993 began Oct 1. 1992 tended Sept. 30, 1993. 1/ Not jncludedjn total volume. 
2/ Forecasts fof footnoted items 2/-5/ ar« based on slightly different groups o* commodities Totals for fiscal 1993 forecast commodities were 
2/ 903 mimon tone, 3; S14.332 million. 4/ S4.954 million, fncludes flour. 5/Sll,885million. F ^ forecast. —« not available. 

Inrormation contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0622. 
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Table 28. — U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region. 
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FUcal year* 




Feb 
I9d4 


Change from year' 


earlier 


Feb 


RsgEon L country 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 






S million 








Percent 






WESTERN EUROPE 


7.740 


7.499 


7,300 


663 


6 


-3 


-3 


-26 


European Community <EC-12) 


7.193 


7.022 


6,800 


624 


6 


-2 


-3 


-2fl 


Bo4gium-Lux@mbourg 


461 


482 


— 


48 


-1 


5 


— 


-11 


France 


G18 


613 


— ' 


40 


8 


-1 


— " 


-46 


Germany 


1.091 


1,146 


— 


105 


-4 


S 


"— 


-20 


iraly 


634 


563 


— " 


36 


1 


"U 


^^ 


-51 


Netherlan<Js 


1hB12 


t801 





185 


16 


*1 


— 


-24 


United Kingdom 


882 


916 


— 


71 





4 


— 


-17 


Portugal 


240 


223 


— 


8 


-4 


-7 


— 


-72 


Sp«in, tncl. Canary islands 


951 


829 


— 


84 


11 


ih13 


"* 


-30 


Qtlier Western Europe 


54G 


477 


500, 


39 


2 


*13 


6 


26 


Switzerland 


187 


152 


"— 


12 


-4 


-19 


~™ 


7 


EASTERN EUROPE 


222 


468 


400 


i'5 


-27 


111 


-15 


-32 


Poland 


49 


230 


— 


& 


7 


368 


— 


-40 


Former Yugoslavia 


60 


47 


— 


5 


-32 


-6 


— 


-46 


Romania 


76 


107 


— 


,5 


*7 


42 


~™ 


-54 


Former Soviet Union 


2.704 


1,561 


1.300 


fi5 


54 


-42 


-17 


46 


ASIA 


17.782 


I7,fi32 


16.400 


l,51fi 


10 





-8 


1 


West Asia (Mideast) 


1.770 


1,922 


2.000 


129 


24 


9 


4 


-42 


Turkey 


344 


369 


>— 


10 


54 


7 


— 


-B3 


traq 





1 











ISO 








t&raeJ. mcl. Gaza &^ W. Bank 


346 


382 


400 


50 


21 


10 


5 


47 


Saudj Arabia 


549 


463 


500 


33 


2 


-16 


fi 


-33 


South Aela 


536 


641 





25 


43 


20 


— 


-45 


Bangladesh 


t^3 


52 


— 


1 


84 


-58 


— ' 


-93 


India 


117 


226 


— 


7 


24 


93 


— 


-78 


Pakistan 


226 


236 


300 


16 


57 


4 


27 


1.825 


China 


690 


322 


300 


47 


3 


-53 


-7 


-30 


Japan 


S,2&2 


8.461 


9,100 


774 


S 


1 


a 


11 


Southeast Asia 


1.470 


1.551 


.. 


137 


19 


6 


~ 


-9 


Indonesia 


353 


327 


>— 


31 


27 


-7 


— 


4 


PhilippinOfi 


443 


512 


600 


24 


19 


16 


17 


-15 


Other East Asia 


4.934 


4,935 


5.000 


4Qa 


6 





i 


27 


Taiwan 


1.916 


1,999 


2.100 


175 


^S 


4 


5 


47 


Korean Rep. 


2,200 


2,041 


1.900 


160 


2? 


-7 


-7 


17 


Hong Kong 


817 


sao 


900 


73 


10 


8 


2 


22 


AFRiCA 


2.304 


2.671 


2.400 


191 


22 


16 


-10 


-37 


North Africa 


1,411 


1.659 


1.600 


149 


2 


ia 


"4 


-21 


Morocco 


156 


310 


— 


21 


21 


98 


— 


-54 


Algeria 


478 


45S 


500 


79 





-4 


9 


77 


Sub-Sahara 


709 


756 


700 


A2 


2 


7 


-7 


-52 


893 


1.012 


BOO 


42 


eo 


13 


-21 


-64 


Nigeria 
Rep, Sh Africa 


31 


153 


— 


3 


-30 


413 


— 


^76 


328 


383 


— 


9 


343 


17 


— 


-B6 


LATIN AMERICA &CARIBSE^N 


6.438 


6.883 


6.900 


593 


=17 


7 








Braz 1 


143 


231 


200 


20 


--47 


61 


-13 


-6 


Caribbean Islands 


970 


1.015 




86 


-4 


5 


^^ 


10 


Central Am^rJca 


5S7 


675 


^ 


37 


It 


15 


— 


-33 


Colombia 


142 


234 


^— 


15 


15 


65 


— 


-17 


Mexico 


3.676 


3,660 


3.900 


347 


27 





7 


7 


Peru 


179 


172 


— 


25 


19 


-4 


— 


203 


Venezuela 


394 


502 


400 


39 


-28 


27 


-20 


-33 


CANADA 


4,fi12 


5.220 


5.400 


373 


9 


a 


3 


-6 


OCEANIA 


428 


456 


4O0 


33 


23 


e 


-12 


5 


TOTAL 


42.430 


42.590 


42.500 


3,482 


13 








-9 


Developed countries 


21.968 


22.337 


22.600 


1.a97 


9 


2 


1 


-10 


Developing coumnes 


19.771 


19.918 


— 


t.453 


17 


1 


— 


t8 


Other countries 


691 


335 


.. 


132 


3 


-51 









' FiscaJ years begin Oct. 1 ^ end Sept. 30. Fiscai year 1993 began Oct. 1 . 1992 L ended Sept. 30. 1993. F - (oracast — = not available. 
Note: Adjusted (or tranesHpmenle through Canada. 

Information contact" Jo«l Greene ^202) 219-0822 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 













CiJondar year 












1984 


Idas 


1986 


19B7 


1983 


1969 


1990 


1991 


.1092 P 


1993 F 


1994 F 












S b\\\\<^I^ 














1^7.7 

72.9 
49 


150.1 

74.3 

69 .S 

6.0 


140.0 
637 
71.6 

5.7 


148 5 
65 9 

76.0 
6.6 


156.4 

71.7 

70.4 

73 


166.0 

77.0 

84. 1 

7.8 


177.5 

SOI 

89.8 

7.6 


176.5 
BL9 

86.6 
7.8 


178.6 

84,6 

86,4 

7,6 


179 

82 

90 

7 


183 
87 
87 

7 


to 190 
to 91 
to 91 
too 


S4 

4.0 
4.5 


7,7 
7.6 

0.1 


11 8 

8.1 
3.7 


16 7 
10.1 


14.5 
7.1 

7.4 


10.0 
91 

1.7 


9.3 
8.4 
0.9 


8.2 

8.2 
0,0 


0.2 
9.2 
0.0 


11 

^11 



10 
10 



to 12 
loll 

toi 


156.1 
5.9 
6.0 

l6eQ 


157.9 

5.6 

-2.3 

161.2 


1E2 8 
5.5 

-2.2 
156.1 


165.1 

56 

-2.3 

16B5 


172 9 

6 3 

-3 4 

175,6 


179.6 
6.3 

190.9 


186 B 
62 
3.4 

196.4 


164.7 

5.0 

-0.3 

190.3 


187 9 
61 
3.8 

197.7 


190^ 

e 

'3 
194 


193 

e 

3 
204 


to 201 
to 7 
lo7 
lo2l3 


MB? 
141 9 


no.7 

132,4 


105 D 
125 1 


109.4 
126.6 


118.4 
137,0 


125.1 
144.0 


130 9 
149 9 


131.4 
150.3 


130 2 
149.1 


131 
151 


130 
150 


to 138 
to 159 


374 

26 1 
2B.7 


47.1 

28 8 
30.5 


47 8 
31.0 
32.0 


558 
39.7 
39.7 


54.5 
38.8 
37.3 


54.7 
46 9 
43.3 


55.9 
46.5 
41.1 


53 3 

40,0 
34.0 


57.7 
48.6 
40.2 


59 
43 
35 


58 
50 
40 


to 66 
to 58 
lo46 



1. Farm r^caipis 

Crop 9 {\nc\. net CCC toans) 

Livestock 

Farm F«lat«d 1/ 

2 Direct Government paymenie 
Cash paymontE 
Value of PIK commodltieE 

3. Gros&cash Incofttd (142)2/ 

4 Nonmoney {nConrte 3/ 

5. Value of inventofy change 

6. Total gfosft farm income {3+4+5^ 

7. Cash ejipensas Af 
6. Totaf expenses 

9, Net cash income t3^7) 

10. Net farm income (6-8) 
Deflated (19875) 

1/ Income tfofn machine hire, custom wor)(. $alee of forett pToducte. & other mliCeltAneous cash sources. 2/ Number ■ In pArenlhesas Indicate the combination of Items 
required to cftlculale a given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self-produced food A imputed gross rentef valu& of farm dwellmgs 4; Excludes capital conBumpMon. 
perquisitesto hired labor. Alarm tiouseholdexpenEes, Total may not add because of rounding P ■ Preliminary. F ■ forecast . ■ , 

Note: 196S-92 accounts {ptimarlfy expensesj have been revised to reflecUmp roved methods for asttmaling farm Income. Call contact for information. 

Information contact; Roben McElroy (202) 21 9-0800. 



Table 30,— Average Income to Farm Operator Housetiolds. 



Farm income to household 1/ 
Self-employment farm income 
Other farm Income to household 

Plus: Total off-farm income 
Incofne from wages, salaries, and 

non-farm businesses 
Income from interest, dividends. 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Farm operator household income 



Calendar year 



1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 






$ per operator household 


5.796 


5.742 


4,397 


4.662 


4J23 


4.973 


2,263 


3.677 


1.073 


768 


2.114 


1.205 


26.223 


33,265 


31.638 


35731 


19.467 


24.778 


23.551 


27.022 


6.75fe 


8.487 


8.067 


a.709 


32.019 


39,007 


36,035 


40.613 



1993 F 



1994 F 



4.900 4,500 10 5.500 



35.000 31.500 to 41 .500 



39.800 36.000 tO 47.000^ 



1/ Farm Income to Ihe household equals eelf-employrjient income plus amounts that operators P^y^^S-^^'^^^f '^T''^^ nn su^w th^^^^^^ 

income from renting out acreage. & net income from a farm business other than the one bemg surveyed Data for l^^-?? g^^Ji^J^^^^^ 9urw9\f* that o^a 
not fully account fo" small farms. Data for1991 include an additional 350.000 farms, many with gross sales under SiO.OOO & negative 
net (arm ^cornea. P = pfeliminafy. F = lorecasts. — = not available at this time. 

Information contact: Janet Parry (202) 219-0807. 
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Tables],— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 
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Calendar year 1/ 
















19S4 


19S5 


1086 


1987 


1988 


19S9 
S billion 


1990 


1901 


1092 P 


1993 F 




I094F 


A«eet8 


























R94I estate 


661.8 


586.2 


542,3 


570.9 


595.5 


8157 


628.2 


623.2 


633.1 


648 


660 


to 870 


Non^eal estate 


105.2 


186.5 


182.1 


193,7 


205.6 


214.1 


220,2 


210.1 


228,4 


230 


230 


to 240 


Livestock ^ poultry 


49.5 


46,3 


47.8 


5B.0 


62.2 


66.2 


70.0 


68.1 


71.3 


71 


72 


to 76 


Machinery ^ motor 


























vahiclee 


85,0 


82.9 


81.5 


ao.o 


S1.2 


85,1 


35,4 


&5.6 


85.6 


86 


85 


to 89 


Crops stored 2/ 


26.1 


22.9 


16.3 


17.5 


23.3 


23.4 


22.8 


22.0 


24.1 


25 


24 


to 28 


Purchased Inputs 


2,0 


1 2 


2.1 


3,2 


3.5 


2.6 


2.9 


2.B 


3.9 


3 


2 


to 4 


FinanclttJ assets 


32.6 


33 3 


34.5 


35.1 


35.4 


36.8 


sa.3 


40.6 


43 4 


45 


45 


to 49 


Total farmasseti 


857.0 


772.7 


724,4 


772.6 


801.1 


8297 


848.4 


842.2 


861.6 


878 


S95 


to 905 


Uiabititiee 


























Roal estate debt 3/ 


106 7 


100.1 


90.4 


82,4 


77.6 


75.4 


74.1 


74.6 


75.6 


76 


76 


to 80 


Non-fear estate debt 4/ 


87.1 


77.5 


66.6 


62.0 


617 


61,9 


^.2 


64,3 


63.6 


65 


64 


to 68 


Total farm debt 


I93.a 


177.6 


157.0 


144.4 


139.4 


137.2 


137.4 


138.9 


139,3 


141 


141 


to 147 


Total farm equHy 


663.3 


595.1 


S67.5 


628,2 


6617 


692.4 
Pefceni 


710.9 


703,3 


722.2 


737 


750 


to 760 


Selected ratros 


























Dabt^o-aesets 


22.6 


23.0 


21,7 


187 


17.4 


16.5 


16.2 


16.5 


162 


16 


15 


to 17 


Debt-to-^qutly 


20,2 


29.8 


27.7 


23.0 


21.1 


I9.fi 


19.3 


10.7 


19.3 


10 


18 


to 20 


Debt-to-not cash income 


518 


377 


328 


259 


256 


251 


246 


260 


241 


237 


240 


to 250 



1/ As of Dec, 31. 2/ N on- CCC crops held on farms Plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facihties loans. 4/ Excludes debl for nonfarm purposes, F > forecast. 

Information contacts; Ken Erickeon or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 32, — Cash Receipts From Form Marketings, by State 



Region i 
Slate 




Livestock d products 








Crops 1/ 








Total 1/ 








Jan 


^ ^Feb 






Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


Feb 




1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 


,1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


301 


316 


24 


22 


213 


202 


20 


20 


513 


517 


44 


42 


New HampEhir^ 


65 


65 


6 


6 


79 


79 


5 


6 


144 


144 


11 


11 


Vermont 


3S9 


378 


35 


32 


63 


61 


3 


3 


452 


439 


37 


34 


MassachusettG 


135 


135 


10 


10 


356 


360 


19 


12 


491 


495 


29 


22 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


60 


59 


3 


3 


72 


72 


4 


4 


Connecticut 


240 


274 


22 


20 


249 


242 


33 


14 


489 


517 


55 


34 


New Vof k 


1,914 


1.S86 


163 


152 


1.032 


1.032 


52 


46 


2.946 


2.918 


215 


199 


Now Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


192 


T92 


17 


15 


465 


465 


21 


18 


657 


657 


37 


34 


2,&54 


2.576 


210 


214 


Tl064 


1,079 


112 


67 


3.618 


3.655 


3?S 


300 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1,560 


1.632 


134 


126 


2.587 


2,546 


200 


170 


4.167 


4.180 


334 


296 


Indiana 


1,821 


1.916 


155 


144 


2.684 


3,185 


319 


246 


4,505 


5.103 


474 


391 


iiilnoie 


2.202 


2.269 


184 


171 


5,431 


5,814 


845 


485 


7,634 


8.073 


1,029 


657 


Michigan 


1.325 


1.353 


118 


101 


1.962 


2.396 


206 


154 


3.236 


3.749 


325 


255 


Wisconsin 


4.313 


4,300 


326 


309 


1,186 


1,113 


114 


70 


5,499 


5.414 


440 


379 


Minnesota 


3.622 


3.721 


301 


292 


3,460 


2.816 


201 


131 


7,082 


6.537 


502 


423 


Iowa 


5.614 


5.898 


448 


501 


4,716 


4.213 


419 


236 


10,3,*^ 


10,111 


866 


736 


Missouri 


2.168 


2.303 


159 


192 


1.935 


1.797 


230 


95 


4,123 


4,100 


389 


288 


North Dakota 


755 


771 


80 


69 


2,339 


2,264 


272 


171 


3.094 


3,035 


353 


240 


South Dakota 


1.966 


2.057 


199 


195 


1.263 


1.181 


103 


66 


3.229 


3,238 


301 


261 


Nebraska 


5.674 


5,852 


397 


495 


3.109 


3.096 


411 


164 


8.783 


6.949 


807 


659 


Kansas 


4.558 


4.675 


429 


388 


2.442 


2.621 


286 


119 


7.000 


7.295 


716 


607 


SOUTHERN 


























Oei aware 


451 


501 


43 


43 


184 


170 


7 


8 


636 


671 


50 


52 


Maryland 
Virginia 


804 


656 


59 


66 


587 


548 


28 


27 


1.391 


1.402 


97 


93 


1,353 


1.417 


89 


97 


781 


687 


34 


24 


2.134 


2.105 


123 


121 


West Virginia 


267 


258 


23 


21 


75 


75 


7 


5 


343 


334 


30 


25 


North Carolina 


2.795 


3.132 


249 


237 


2,386 


2,225 


89 


55 


5.181 


5.357 


337 


292 


South Carolina 


545 


550 


48 


41 


632 


594 


33 


19 


1.177 


1,144 


81 


60 


Georgia 
Florida 


2.309 


2.495 


214 


207 


1,764 


1,603 


101 


64 


4.073 


4.098 


315 


271 


1.160 


1.171 


101 


97 


4,985 


4,748 


529 


502 


6J45 


5.919 


630 


600 


Kentucky 


1.641 


1.666 


92 


101 


1,580 


1,675 


285 


103 


3,221 


3,361 


377 


204 


Tennessee 


1.061 


1.076 


68 


99 


1,042 


1.002 


136 


41 


2.103 


2,078 


206 


139 


Alabama 


2.063 


2,152 


161 


183 


768 


736 


52 


30 


2.830 


2.890 


213 


213 


MissiGGippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


1.355 


1,507 


136 


140 


1.247 


1.041 


118 


68 


2.602 


2.548 


254 


208 


2.702 


2,855 


222 


235 


1.901 


1.516 


179 


77 


4.602 


4.370 


401 


312 


687 


614 


47 


52 


1.259 


1.095 


142 


52 


1.846 


1.709 


189 


104 


Oklahoma 


2.498 


2.683 


189 


251 


1.137 


1.096 


94 


43 


3.635 


3.780 


283 


294 


Texas 


7.523 


8,221 


634 


571 


4.097 


4.202 


603 


291 


11.620 


12.423 


1,237 


862 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


921 


986 


76 


71 


821 


Bie 


122 


101 


1,742 


1.804 


198 


172 


Idaho 


1.173 


1.231 


94 


95 


1.643 


1.714 


118 


78 


2,816 


2.945 


211 


173 


Wyoming 


606 


634 


35 


62 


167 


158 


11 


10 


773 


792 


46 


72 


Colorado 


2,955 


3.051 


221 


215 


1,083 


1.184 


141 


71 


4,038 


4.235 


362 


286 


New Mexico 


1,040 


1.104 


86 


91 


490 


486 


26 


20 


1.530 


1,690 


112 


110 


Ari2ona 


892 


1.003 


62 


66 


943 


1.072 


133 


81 


1,B35 


2.074 


195 


146 


Utah 


556 


555 


47 


48 


182 


isa 


18 


12 


738 


743 


65 


60 


Nevada 


202 


202 


16 


17 


71 


94 


7 


8 


273 


295 


24 


25 


Washington 


1,532 


1,520 


128 


111 


2,922 


2,899 


241 


222 


4.454 


4.419 


368 


334 


Oregon 
California 


796 


801 


60 


52 


1.695 


1,718 


115 


93 


2.490 


2.519 


175 


146 


5.055 


5.365 


453 


417 


13,179 


12.755 


632 


499 


18.234 


18.110 


1,085 


916 


Aiaska 


6 


6 


Q 





20 


20 


1 


1 


25 


25 


2 


2 


Hawan 


aa 


89 


7 


7 


476 


405 


33 


29 


664 


494 


40 


36 


UNITED STATES 


86.358 


90,283 


7.087 


7-148 


84.810 


63.150 


7.910 


4.953 


171.168 


173.433 


14.997 


12,100 



1/ Sales or farm products includa receipts fronn commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized on redamptione duf ing the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of and of curfenl month Totais may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact. Roger StricWand (202) 219-0806, To receive current monthly cash receipts via^ postal mail or e-mail contact Bob Oubman at ^202) 219-0604, 
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Annual 



1993 



Farm mflr^«ting$ A. CCC IdAnft* 

Uvflvtoch & Product a 
r^sttt ammalft 
Oairy products 
PouMry & aggi 
Other 

Crops 

Food gr^rnft 

F«ed CrOpv 
CotTon {lint & e^ed) 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing cropv 
VOSetabtfli & msFone 
Fruits & Tree nuts 
Other 

Government paymenls 
Total 



1988 



1994 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



Feb 
$ mHlion 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



F*b 



15T.154 


-^61.163 


1 69.973 


168.721 


171.168 


173,433 


11732 


10.393 


17.688 


16.681 


14.907 


12.100 


79.434 
46.492 
17.641 
12,868 
2.433 


84.122 
46.857 
19.396 
15.372 
2.498 


89,843 
51.911 
20.140 
15.243 
2.540 


86.780 
5^089 
18.037 
15.122 
2.531 


86.358 
48,427 
19.848 
15.441 
2.e42 


00.283 
61,353 
19.619 
16,861 
2.6S0 


7,024 
4,216 
1.402 
1.227 
179 


8.587 
5.239 
1.578 
1.5G0 
190 


7,671 
4,237 

1,590 

1^19 

316 


7.232 
3.70S 
1.934 
1,408 
183 


7.087 
3.911 
1.676 
1.320 
ISO 


7.148 
4.090 
t.540 
1.348 
170 


71,720 
7,469 

14.283 
4,546 
2.083 


77,040 
8^47 

17,054 
5.033 
2.415 


80,130 
7.517 

18,671 
6,489 
2741 


81,942 
7,410 

19,491 
6.236 
2.686 


84.810 
8.890 

20.073 
S.2D7 
2.961 


63J50 
7.965 

19.526 
S.181 
2.956 


4.708 
430 

1,363 

252 

eo 


10.806 

686 

1.737 

764 

432 


10.017 

603 

2.407 

1»154 

343 


S.450 

732 

2.495 

1.552 

571 


7.910 
882 

2.329 
874 
345 


4.953 
530 

1,389 

281 

51 


13,500 
9.8 IB 
9.027 

10.993 


T 1.868 
11.596 
9.173 
11.657 


12.258 

11.449 
9,440 
12.568 


12,700 
n.fiS2 
9B88 
1^.778 


12.996 
11.436 
10.1S3 
13.065 


13.055 
11.631 
9.917 
12,899 


oao 

577 
521 
818 


3.498 
1.157 
1.195 
M47 


1.419 

640 

1.415 

1.837 


1,026 

574 

1,069 

1,430 


1,420 
657 
553 
651 


718 
605 
539 
839 


14.480 
1B5.&e2 


10.887 
171.914 


9.298 
179.218 


8 214 
175.506 


9«ieg 

179.338 


13,174 
186,607 


1,072 
12.804 


828 
20.221 


1.607 
19.35S 


1,731 
18.412 


622 
15.539 


1.188 
13.286 



* Sales of larm productt include recelpii Irom comniodi Nov Placed under nonrecourse CCC loena. plus additional gMnS reali^ on redematidfit during Ihe period — s not 
available. 

Fn lor mation c oniact Roger Si r ickland (2 02) 2 1 9 -06 06 To r ec eive cu r r en i m on i h Ey ca sh r ec el pts via ma il con i aci Bob Dubman at t202) 2 1 9-0804 . 



Tabie 34.~Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar ) 



Fe«d purchased 
Livestock & pojttry purchased 
Se«d purchased 
Fefm-orlQln in puis 

Fertilizer & lime 
Fue^B&oiia 
Elecir icily 
Pe9tic{d«e 
ManuFactured Inputs 

Short-term lm«fest 
Real e^tale interest V 
Total I mere SI char gos 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 
Cool ract & hired fab or 
Machine hire & cUBlom work 
Marketing. «ror ago H& 
transponatioti 

MUc operating expenses 1/£/ 
Other operalir»o expenses 

Cflphal consumption 1/ 
Ta)<efl 1/ 

Met rent to nonoperator 
landlords 
Othm overhead expenses 

Tot at produclion (xpanses 



1986 



1967 



^9&t 



1989 



1990 
$ miltlon 



1991 



1«2P 



1993 F 



1994 F 



t6.949 
9,184 
3.126 

29.261 


17,472 
9.758 
3.168 

30.418 


17.463 

11.842 

3,259 

32,564 


20.246 

12.764 

4.062 

37.071 


20.744 

13.138 

4.400 

38.281 


20.387 

14.833 

4,521 

39.742 


19,330 

14.272 

5. 119 

38.722 


19.632 

13.780 

4,918 

38,531 


20/>00 

15,000 

5,000 

40,000 


19,000 

12.000 

4.000 

39.000 


to 23.000 
to 16.000 
to 6.000 
to 43.000 


7,512 
9^436 
1.878 
4.334 
20.159 


8.820 
S.310 
1.705 

4.324 
16.249 


6,453 
4,967 
2.156 
4,512 
18.078 


7,681 
4,800 
2.360 
4,146 
18.987 


8.177 
4.772 
2.646 

5,013 
20,610 


8.210 
5,790 
£.607 
6.364 
21.971 


8.671 

5.599 
2.634 

6,324 
23.229 


8,340 
5.311 
2,611 
6.475 
22.736 


8.000 
S.0O0 
3.000 
7.000 
23.000 


7.000 
4.000 
2.000 
8.000 
22.000 


to 1 (.000 
to7.O00 
to 4.000 
(0 8,000 
10 26.000 


6.735 
9.878 
1S.613 


7.367 
9.131 
16.498 


6.767 
8,205 
14.972 


6.674 
7,581 
14.255 


6,660 

7,190 

13.850 


6.528 
6.740 
13.268 


6.124 

5.963 

12.088 


5.793 

5.592 

11.385 


5.000 

5.000 

11.000 


4.000 

5.000 

10.000 


10 7,000 
to 7.000 
10 14,000 


2.35^ 


6.426 
9.484 
2.099 


6.759 
9 975 
2.105 


7.717 

10.954 

2.510 


8,407 

11,928 

2,937 


6.553 

13.950 

2,959 


G.630 

13,926 

3.085 


B.4G9 

14.060 

3,317 


9.000 

14.000 
3,000 


8.000 
12.000 
3.000 


to 10.000 
to 16.000 
10 5.000 


4.127 
10,010 
32.868 


3.6S2 

9.750 

31,420 


4.078 
n.171 
34.088 


3.518 
12.001 
36.697 


4.206 
12.003 
39.481 


4.211 
12.727 
42,400 


4.719 
13.539 
43.699 


4.642 
12.844 
43,232 


4,000 
13,000 
44.000 


4.000 
11.000 
42.000 


ioe.000 

to 15.000 
ro 47.000 


19.299 
4.542 


17,786 
J,612 


17.091 
4,653 


17.378 
4.955 


17.863 
5.214 


17.662 
5,690 


17,645 
5,613 


17,769 
5,838 


18.000 
6.000 


17.000 
5.000 


to 21 .000 
to 7.000 


7.690 
31.531 


6.099 
26.499 


7.124 
29.069 


7.664 
30.0t6 


8.731 
31 .607 


9,164 
3^.517 


9.112 
32.370 


9.603 
33^10 


9.000 
33.000 


9.000 
33.000 


to 11,000 
to 36,000 



132,433 125.084 128.772 137,026 144*029 149.897 150.307 149.094 161.000 150.000 10 159.O0O 

lenseC include other tivesrooh purchases, dairy aGsessmentG & leeding lees 
Forecasi. 



1/ Includes operator dwelUnge, 2^ B« ginning in 1982. miscallaneous operating exp 
paid by nonoperrioTfi. Tdalfi may not add because o1 roundinfl P * preliminary. F 

Information contacts Chris McGam (202} 219-0804. Robert ^^cEtroy (202} 219-0600 
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Table 35.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



•i ^ — M ^ - 








Fiscal y^ar 










19B6 


1937 


1988 


1969 


1990 


1991 
$ million 


1992 


1993 


1994 E 


1995 E 


10.524 

1.185 

471 

26 

5 

12.211 


12.346 

1»203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


8,227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

e.053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.364 


2.450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2.387 
243 

71 
12 

e 

2.722 


2.105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2.510 


5.143 

410 

186 

16 

10 

S,76S 


568 
120 
191 
7 
11 
897 


1.322 

154 

132 

4 



1.612 


3,440 

947 

2.142 


2.S36 

906 

1.786 


678 
128 
668 


53 

631 

1.461 


806 
667 
-79 


2,958 
867 
362 


1.710 

715 

1.443 


2.185 

887 

2.239 


1.806 

820 

1.670 


1.924 

314 

1.160 


253 

2.337 

1.&97 

32 


-346 

1.166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1.676 

7 


-367 

679 

^6 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

639 
40 
48 


£9 
232 
-29 

41 


235 
253 
109 
-13 


403 

256 

-147 

97 


-163 

264 

-^57 

32 


214 
123 


-65 

73 

152 


-^246 

100 

M 5 


-25 
42 
93 


IS 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

101 


-35 

22 

179 


-24 

8 

196 


^33 

-4 

137 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


6 

532 

1,459 


6 

12& 
2,193 


7 

134 

1.985 


6 

111 

1.520 



486 



371 



1.665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.054 
-162 


944 
949 


2.702 
1.306 


1.000 
1.192 



25,841 22,408 12.461 10.523 6.471 10.110 9.738 16.047 



13.628 12J99 



4,579 



-926 



-399 



416 



584 



2.065 



12.118 



443 



8,997 



-71 



COMMODITY/PFIOGRAM 
F^ed grains 
Com 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Tota^ feed graJne 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/95 DlBa$tor/Tree/ 
lives(ocK assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Oairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaeler 
Total direct payments 

1988-95 crop disaster 
Emefgency livestockAreey 

forage assistance 
PtirchaB©s(nol) 
Producef storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expenses/ 
Interest expe reditu re 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 

1/ Fiscal 1988 wooh 
recorded as a wool pri _ 

&anaaef^'^4/"ncludes Export GuaraiTte^SogTamTDiract &p^^ credirpVogram. '^t Transfers to The General Sates Manager Mi n* ■ t ^ 
Program, starting in riscaM991 & starting inllscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform. Export Enhancement Pj^^p^^T^- Dairy B<p oil 
Incentive Program, and Technical Assistance to Ememjng Democracies. 5/ Includes cash payments only. ™^Ljdes generic certinca^^^ 
E = Estimated in the FY 1995 President's Budget which was released February 7. 1 994 based on NovemberD&cember. 1993 supply & demand 
estimates. Minus (-) indicates a not receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski(202)720-5Ue 



6.166 


4.833 


3.971 


5.798 


4,17B 


6.224 


5,491 


8,607 


4.347 


4.733 


64 


362 


8 


-1 




















489 


567 


260 


168 


189 


96 


2 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


214 


387 


423 


9 




















140 


149 


153 


123 








6 


4 




















6.746 


5.862 


4,245 


6,011 


4.370 


6.341 


5.847 


9.143 


4.923 


4.865 











3,3E6 


2/ 5 


6 


960 


872 


2.646 


1.O00 








31 


533 


156 


lis 


94 


72 


56 





1.670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-48 


646 


321 


525 


484 


203 


485 


832 


653 


174 


185 


1 


14 


9 


35 


23 


1,013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


136 


120 


115 


457 


535 


ei4 


620 


618 


625 


6 


6 


7 


8 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


98 


632 


745 


532 


129 


134 


111 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


733 


1.459 


2.193 


1.985 


1.520 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


669 


86 


-264 


897 


1.235 


1.223 


55,841 


22,408 


12.461 


10.523 


6.471 


10,110 


9.738 


16.047 


12,118 


8,997 


B were S130.635.000 but include a one-time advar^ce appropriation of Sl26.10fl,0O0, which was 




ry. 2; Approximately SI. 5 billion in benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act^f 1981P were 


it recorded directty as disaster assistance outlays, 
ram. ni«rt ExDOrt Credit Proaram. CCC Transfer) 


3; Does not include CCC Tfanstert to General sales 
s to the General Sates Manager. Market Promotion 
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Table 36. — Food Expenditures 







Annual 






1994 






1994 vear<^ 


to-date 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Feb 


Mar 
S billion 


AprP 


Feb 


Mar 


AprP 


Off-pfemlse um 2/ 
Meals & Gnacks 3/ 


317.2 
229 7 


318,4 
237.5 


328.0 
250.5 


25.0 
19.2 


28.0 
22,0 

1993$ billion 


27 7 
22.0 


51,3 
37.8 


79.3 

59.8 


107.0 
81.8 


Sales 1/ 

Oft*pramise ue« 2/ 
Meals6t$na<;ks3/ 


32a.3 
238.3 


325.5 
341.7 


328.0 
250.5 


24.5 
19.0 


27,4 


27.0 
21.7 


SO.O 
37 4 


77.4 
59.1 


104.5 
80.8 










Percent change from year earlier ($ bil.) 








Gales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals at Bracks 3/ 


_4.3 
.3-1 


^0,4 
34 


3.0 
5.5 


2.4 

6.4 


5.8 
9.8 


2.9 
7.3 


2.4 
3.1 


3.6 
5.5 


3.4 
6.9 










Percent cha 


nge from yeaf 


earlier (1993 $biL) 






Seles 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
MeaJG & snacks 3/ 


1.4 
-0.3 


-0.9 
1.4 


o.a 

3.6 


-0.5 

4.5 


29 
7.9 


0.2 
5,4 


-09 
1.2 


0.4 
3.6 


0.3 
4.0 



1/ Food onJy (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ ExoFudes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, child nutrition subsidies, & meals furnished to empjoyoea, patients. & inmates. R ^^ revised. P m preliminary 

NOTE; This tablsdiffera from Personal Consumption Expenditures fPCE). table 2, for several reasons: (l)thls series Includes only food, 
excludmg alcoholic beverages &pet food which are included in PCE; {2) this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is 
seasonally adjusted atannuaf rates; (3} this series reports sales only, but PCE incFudet food produced & consumed on farms & food 
furnished to employees; M) this series includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only ptirchases using personal funds, 
excluding business travel & enle rial n me nt. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an Integrated 
Information System for the Food SoctOf," Aflr. Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Afden Manchester (202) 2l9-0fi80. 



Transportation 



Table 37-— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit-Vegetable Shipments 



Rail freight rate Index 1/ 
(Dec. 1964=100) 
At I products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carlottdings (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipmerits(mil.ton)3/ 
Fresh fruit 9^ vepetabFe shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Rairjmil. cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (cts./mile) 





Annual 








1993 




Jan 


1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Feb 


Mar 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
108.1 


109,9 
111.1 
111.4 
108,7 


110.9 
113.7 
114.7 
108.9 


110.6 
113.5 
1145 
108.9 


111.3 
114.6 
115,8 
109.8 


111.3 
114,8 
116,0 
109.8 


111.1 P 

114.7 P 

115.8 P 
108.5 P 


111.2P 
115,1 P 

116.4 P 

108.5 P 


111 5P 
114,5 P 
n56P 
110,2 P 


111.8P 
114.8P 
115.7P 
111.8P 


2e.e 

33 


27.4 
3.4 


27.3 

2.6 


302 
3.0 


28.8 P 
3.5 


27.4 P 
3.0 


26,2 P 
2.9 


26.0 P 
1.5 


25.1 P 
1.7 


25.1 P 
2.4 


1.5 

2.1 

41.9 


i.e 

44.0 


M 
22 

44.8 


1.6 
2.8 

44.2 


1.0 

1.7 

42.6 


1.5 
26 

41.6 


1.2 

2.8 

42.7 


1.2 

2,4 

42.0 


2.0 
37.6 


1.4 

2.4 

46.0 



126.5 



124.1 



127.2 



127,0 



129 2 



128.8 



127.4 



127.0 



128.3 



128.1 



1 / Depa rtm e n1 of Lab or. 6 u reau of L^abor St at isttcs, 2/ Weekly average; from Assoc I ati on of Am e r I c an Ra i Iroad s 3/ Sh i p m e nts on 1 1 ti no! s & M i s si s s i pp i wate nvay s . 
U.S. Corpsof Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, LfSDA. 5/ Prelimrnarydata for 1994. P = preliminary. — = not available. 

I n form ati orj contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202)219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 38,— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^^ 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1989 



1990 1991 1/ 



1992 2/ 



Farm output 
All livestock products 
Maat animals 
Dairy products 
Pourtiy ^ »Q9S 

All crops 
Fa ad crops 
Food grams 
Oil crops 

Cotton and cotton seed 
Tobacco 

Vegatablaa and melons 
Fruits artd nuts 
Olher crops 

Farm input 
Farm Labor 
Farm raal astata 
Ou table equipment 

Eneryy 

Agricultural chemicals 

Feed. seed, and tivaslock 

purchaEea 

Other purchased inputs 

Farm output par umtoT input 

Output per unit of labor 
Farm 3i 
N on farm 4/ 











1982«100 










84 


101 


105 


102 


104 


97 


108 


112 


112 


102 


100 


103 


103 


106 


108 


110 


112 


114 


102 


100 


99 


99 


100 


102 


102 


102 


105 


103 


99 


105 


106 


105 


*07 


106 


109 


109 


100 


103 


108 


112 


122 


125 


130 


138 


144 


71 


100 


106 


99 


101 


88 


105 


1t2 


109 


31 


108 


125 


119 


101 


63 


116 


113 


113 


84 


'93 


87 


77 


77 


70 


77 


99 


76 


75 


87 


96 


88 


88 


71 


87 


87 


92 


68 


111 


113 


83 


127 


133 


103 


138 


140 


75 


89 


77 


58 


61 


69 


71 


83 


85 


97 


103 


109 


110 


117 


111 


114 


123 


122 


100 


100 


99 


95 


109 


117 


111 


113 


105 


101 


110 


111 


120 


132 


137 


141 


141 


148 


96 


98 


95 


92 


89 


87 


87 


89 


89 


95 


97 


89 


87 


84 


88 


82 


87 


88 


92 


97 


97 


94 


91 


90 


91 


90 


89 


95 


91 


86 


80 


74 


70 


67 


66 


63 


97 


100 


90 


84 


93 


93 


91 


90 


89 


93 


106 


101 


111 


100 


90 


93 


90 


94 


99 


101 


106 


105 


101 


98 


99 


105 


,104 


107 


1Q8 


99 


89 


82 


90 


96 


97 


100 


ea 


103 


111 


111 


117 


112 


124 


127 


128 


88 


104 


118 


117 


123 


114 


131 


129 


127 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


110 


109 


109 


110 



.^l^ 



1/ New data and methods ware used to calculate the 1991 indexes and to revise them back to 1948. 2/ Prdfiminary. 3/ Economic Rasearch Service. 
4/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. -^ ■ not available. 

Information contact: Rachel Evans (202)219-0433. 
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Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities '^_ 



Commodity 



1985 



1986 



19S7 



i9se 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



1993 P 











Pounds 










iZ4.e 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


112.3 


111.9 


114.1 


112.2 


74 6 


74.4 


69.6 


68.6 


65,4 


64.0 


63.1 


62.8 


61,7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


K1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


1,0 


47 7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


49.5 


4S.7 


45.2 


47.1 


50.7 


51.7 


53.6 


56.0 


5B.0 


60.0 


61.2 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39 3 


40,5 


42.2 


43.9 


45.9 


47.2 


e 1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.9 


14.1 


14.2 


14.0 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15,6 


15.0 


14.fi 


.14.7 


** 


32 9 


32 6 


32.7 


31.6 


30.4 


30.1 


30.0 


30.2 


— 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23,8 


24.6 


25.0 


26.0 





12 2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.1 


^11,1 


11.3 


' — 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8,5 


9,0 


9.4 


10.0 


^.^ 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


— 


4.1 


4,1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


— 


229.7 


22S.S 


226.5 


222.4 


224 3 


221.7 


221.2 


218.5 


— 


123.4 


116,5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.4 


84.1 


— 


93.7 


98.6 


100.6 


100 5 


106,5 


108.4 


109.9 


109 4 


— 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.9 


25.0 


— 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7,3 


7,1 


7.3 


7.5 


— 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


43 


4.1 


4.2 


4,3 


— 


18. 1 


ia.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.3 


18.4 


— 


6.9 


72 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7.4 


7.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,0 


Z.fi 


3.5 


3.1 


— 


593.8 


591.5 


501.3 


5&2.9 


565.2 


569,7 


565.2 


564.6 


_ 


64.3 


64.4 


62.9 


63.0 


60.4 


62.2 


163.8 


65.6 


— 


157 


1G.0 


15.2 


14.8 


14.6 


15,3 


14.8 


15 2 


.^ 


22.9 


22 1 


21.4 


21.5 


21,5 


22.2 


22.4 


22.4 


— 


3.7 


3.5 


27 


2.6 


2,1 


25 


3.1 


4.1 


— 


23.5 


24 2 


25.4 


25.fi 


24.0 


24.2 


25.2 


25.6 


— 


110.6 


117.4 


121.6 


120.7 


123.1 


116,8 


113.2 


122.7 


— 


12.7 


129 


13.6 


13.3 


133 


13.5 


12.3 


14,4 


— 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


3.1 


32 


— 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


46 


4.3 


39 


4.7 


.— 


66.9 


65.0 


70.0 


64.7 


67.0 


59,6 


63,8 


59.8 


— ■ 


103.0 


100.5 


107.0 


111.5 


115.5 


113.3 


110.4 


109.3 


.. 


95.1 


95.6 


95.1 


91.2 


9fi,7 


101.7 


103.4 


106,3 


— 


19.6 


1S.5 


19.3 


21.1 


20.7 


20,5 


21.6 


20.8 


— 


122.4 


126.0 


1259 


122.5 


127,1 


127.8 


130 6 


133,5 


— 


5.4 


4.4 


4.4 


41 


4.1 


4,6 


4.0 


4.3 


— 


63 


6.4 


64 


69 


7,0 


6.0 


6.5 


6.2 


— 


2.3 


22 


2.2 


23 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


— 


156.1 


162.1 


170 .a 


173.7 


175.4 


183.5 


135.4 


187.0 


.,^- 


124.7 


125.7 


130.0 


130.0 


129.6 


135.8 


136.5 


138,3 


-. — : 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


,16.8 


16.8 


— 


131.3 


129.6 


133.7 


135.1 


137.3 


140.7 


141.7 


143.3 


— ^ 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


9.fi 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 


— 


37 


3.8 


3.a 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


— 



Red m«atB 2/3/4/ 

Vftfil 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 2/3/4/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Hsh &«h&llfieh3/ 
Eggs 4/ 
Dairy products 

Chea»e (exclu(}lng cottage) 2/5/ 

American 
Itahan 

Othaf cheese 6/ 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 2/ 

Fluid whole milk 7/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 8/ 

Fluid skim mHk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 

equivaler^t. milkfat ba^is 10/ 
Fats & oils — Total tat content 

Buiier & margarine {product weight) 

Shortenino 

Lard & edible tallow (direct u«e) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh 'TUits 1 1/ 
Canned fruit 12/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Selected fruit juices 13/ 
Veaetables 11/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 11/ 
Sweetpolatoes 11/ 
Peartuis (shelled} 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flour & cereal products 1 4/ 
Wheat flour 
R]ce (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 15/ 
Coffee jgreer^ bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/ In pouf^ds. retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use, lending stocks 
CaEendar-year data excepi fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts. & rice, which are on crop-year basis. 2/ Toiale mav not add due to rounding, 
3/ Boneless, trimmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to-cook chicken going lo pet food as well as some water leakage 
that occurs When chicken is cut up before packaging. 4/ Excludes shipmenls to the U.S. territories. 5/ Whole Apart-skim milk cheese. 
NaiLiral equivaleni of cheesed cheeea products. 6/1r>cludes Swiss. Brick. Munster. cream, Neufchatel. 6lue, Gorgonzola. Edam. AGouda. 7/ Plain & 
flavored. 8/ Plarn i flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, light cream, half & half. & sour cream & dip. 10/ Includes condensed & evaporated milk 
Adry milk products. 11/ Farm weight. 12/ExcludespineappresA berries. 13/ Single strength equivalent. 14/ Includes rye, corn, oat. 
& barley products. Excludes quantifies used m alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners. & fuel. 1 5/ Dry weight equivalent. ^ « not avaitable. 
Pw prelimirtary. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0862 
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